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LYMAN ABBOTT, EDITOR. 


THE OUTLOOK. 
The most that can be said of the Fall elections the 
New York ‘‘ Tribune” has said ia a single sentence : 
‘¢ Yesterday’s work makes Republican success possi- 


ble in the next Presidential contest.” The ita ics are 


our own. Tue defeat of Mr. Butler in Massachu- 
setts is not a Republican victory ; and Mr, Batler 
himself did not lose, but gained, votes. His aggre- 
gate vote was eighteen thousand more than last year; 
but the aggregate vote of the State was about thirty- 
six thousand over the Presidential vote in 1880. 
What defeated Mr. Batler was not Republican votes, 
but the votes of mea who generally do not vote at 
all. InNew York State the Republicans have a clear 
majority in the Legislature, and will elect a Senator 
on the expiration of Senator Lapham’s term, It is 
to be hoped that the old, unseemly contest between 
Conklibg and anti-Coukling may not be renewed. 
The New York Democratic State ticket is elected, 
with one exception : Judge Maynard was a temper- 
ance man, and therefore did not poll the full Dem- 
ocratic vote, and he was not a Prohibitionist, and 
therefore did not poll the full temperance vote; he 
was beaten by his Republican competitor. In Vir- 
ginia Mr. Mahone and the Readjusters are beaten, 
and the Bourbons come back into power again. It is 
difficult to analyze impartially the causes of Mr. 
Mahone’s success and failure. He was wise (or 
shréwd) enough to see that the Bourbons, by refus- 
ing free schools, bad alienated the negro vote ; by 
promising schools he secured it. But by carr)iag 
into his campaigns the political methods of Andrew 


Jackson, making wholesale removals for opinion’s 


sake, and endeavoring to coerce the Federal Adminis- 
tration into pursuing the same poliey, he alienated the 
moral sentiment of the best people, both in his State 
and out of it; this was a game the Bourbons could 
beat him at, and they have done it. This, we judge, 
expresses the situation in Virginia in a sentence. 
Fighting fire with fire is a favorite political motto ; 
but men that rely on the conscience of the commu- 
nity for political support had always better fight fire 
with water. The re-election of Mayor Low in Brook- 
lyn is a second gleam of light on the dark and diffi- 
cult problem of municipal government; the first 
gleam was his first election. The majority was small 
—less than two thousand; but, considering that 
Brooklyn is largely Democratic, and that the Demo. 
cratic politicians exerted every effort to defeat Mayor 
Low, it is perhaps as large as could be expected. 
It is a distinct triumph for non-partisan’ and honest 
administration of city affairs, in the face of some diffi- 
culties which an honest administration necessarily 
involved, but which a less scrupulous politician 
would have. contrived to avoid. 


Especial significance attaches to the election in 
Massachusetts and in Virginia. On the result in the 
former State we have commenged elsewhere, The 
condition of affairs in Virginia appears to us some- 
what threatening. The lines were rather race than 
political ; the Mahone party made their distinct 
appeal to the negroes and the poor whites, the 
Bourbons to the aristocratic whites. That intimi- 
dation was resorted to to drive the negroes from 
the polls is certain ; that it was effective is probable. 
The riot in Danville, Va., the Saturday night before 
the election, was distinctively an encounter between 
blacks and whites, and as twenty or thirty colored 
men were killed or wounded, and only two whites 
were injured, and they, according to the latest reports, 
by the random firing of the whites themselves, it is 
difficult to believe that the negroes were the ag- 
gressors. Whether the riot was provoked purposely 
that the report of it might extend through the State 
and frighten the negroes away from the polls, or 
whether it was one of those accidental émeutes that 
are always liable to occur when passions are hot 
and men are armed, is not quite certain; but it is 
certain that the Bourbons seized on it, and made 
efficient use of it in intimidating the negro voters. 
At amass meeting held in Richmond on the following 
evening the resolutions expressed no regret for the 
oecurrence, and no appeal for the preservation of 
order, but a passionate appeal to the white people, 
who were ‘‘ affectionately, earnestly, and solemuly 
entreated to take the part of their own race.” It is 
no wonder, in view of this appeal, and of the fact 
that the whites in Virginia are generally armed ond 
the negroes are not, that in many localities the negro 
vote was very light. We trust that Congress, and, 
if not Congress, then the President, will cause a 
searching investigation of this matter ; for while the 
people of this country both hope and believe that 
the war is over, they not ready to purchase peace by 
acquiescing in shot-gun politics, 


The Commissioner of the General Land Office has 
submitted to the Secretary of the Interior his annual 
report for the fiscal year, which shows a disposal of 
over 20,000,000 of acres—an increase of over 5,000,- 
000 from 1882 and of 8,500,000 over 1881; he offi- 
cially declares what the newspapers have often told 
us, that our present homestead law are fraadutently 
made use of so that great tracts of land are taken by 
speculators and held for the future. The law pro. 
viding for the disposal of land upon consideration of 
cultivation of timber is made use of in the. same 
way, great tracts having been taken without any- 
thiog more than the mere formal proceedings of 
doing anythiog toward the production of timber ; 
much of the most valuable timber land remaining in 
the hands of the Government on the Pacific Coast is 
being taken up by home and foreign companies and 


capitalists, through the medium of entries made by 
persons hired for that purpose, He might have 
added that our homestead law is being largely taken 
advantage of by the Mormon hierarchy, who are sent 
as prospectors into the wilderness in Arizona and 
Wyoming, taking up great tracts and giving them in 
the name of the Murmon Church to Mormon colon- 
ists; his recommendation of changes in the present 
is warequite iuadequate to meet this tremeadous 
evil. It we had some statesmen in Congress whose 
eyes were fixed upon the future of the country 
rather than upon the disposal of offices, we might 
reasouably hope to see amove to pat an end in toto to 
this giving away of the public domains. There was 
@ time when this was necessary to attract immigra- 
tion; it is necessary no longer; the Uuited States 
Government should hold on to every acre of land it 
LOW possesses, giving to tenants loug leases, perhaps 
permanent leases, suvj-ct to the payment of a mod- 
erate rent or tax; tne payment of such a rent 
would make cultivation a necessity and would pre- 
vent the land being taken up materially faster than 
it could be put into practical cultivation, 


The Chicago ‘‘ Tribune ”’ has interviewed the mem- 
bers-elect of the lowa Legislature ; and if its report 
is to be relied upon, there is little prospect of Prombi- 
tion in that State at present, though the election was 
supposed to be a Prohibition victory. The great ma- 
jority of both the upper and the lower House regard 
the decision of the Supreme Court as absolutely fina) 
as regards the regularity of the adoption of the Con- 
stitutional Amexdment, and agree that the proceed- 
ings must be all taken over again, from the begin- 
ning, in order t» incorporate a probibitory am sad. 
ment in the Constitution. A smaller msjority is 
opposed to initiating any such movement, but 
this msjority is said to be so decided as to negative 
all reasonable expectation of securing such a consti- 
tutional amendment for some years tocome. It is 
even doubtful whether a prohibitory statute can ‘be 
carried through the present Legislature ; the Senate 
would probably adopt a prohibitory law, but its 
passage through the Assembly is very doubtful, 
Out of the fifty Senators a minority (only twenty) 
favor a constitutional prohibition, though there is a 
good workiug majority (thirty-one) in favor of a pro- 
hibitory statute. But of the one hundred Assembly- 
men, a still smaller minority (ouly thirty) favor a 
constitutional amendment, and 1t is doubtful whether. 
@ majority can be counted on in fivor of even a pro- 
hibitory statute, the forty-one Democrats being solid 
agaiust it, forty-eight Republicans being pledg.d in 
favor of it, and the rest being, at last reports, doubt- 
ful. On the whole, though a prohibitory enactment 
may be pushed through the L2gislature, these 
figures, if they are trustworthy, do not indicate a 


-condition of public sentiment in the State which 


would enforce it; and they confirm the report of 
shrewd political observers two years ago, that the 
constitutional amendment was carried by the help 
of Democratic voters who wished to saddle on the 


| Republican party an uppopular law for the purpose © 


of alienating from it the G-rman vote, It now looks 
as though the political campaign against the saloons 
must be begun over again, from the Missouri River 
to the Atlantic Coast, on a new platform and under 
wiser leaders. 


A letter from General Grant to Ganeral Fitz John 
Porter, dated November 3, 1883, is published, giv- 
ing somewhat in dctail the reasons which have led 
the former to change his opinion respecting General 
Porter, and to become convinced that he was not 
only loyal, but that he did all that could be done in 
supporting General Pope in the eventful battle in 
which he was charged with being half traitor, or 


worse. The reasons cannot be condensed iato a 


paragrapb, nor understood even then without a dia- 
gram; they include the conclusion that General 
Pope’s order was given under a misapprehension as 
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to the actual condition and number of the Oonfed- 
erate forces, and that these were so placed that Gen- 
eral Porter had a force fully double his own in his 
front—a fact which would have been, of itself, a suf- 
ficient justification for not making a forward move- 
ment, even if the order had been received in time; 
and it was not. General Grant concludes with ex- 
pressing his hove that General Porter may receive a 
thorough vindication, not only from Congress, but 
also in the minds of his countrymen. General 
Grant’s honorable and manly letter will, of itself, do 
much to secure the latter vindication. 


The New York “ Tribune,” in an article on ‘‘The 
Growing Soutb,” groups some very encouraging 
figures as to its developing prosperity, showing that 
emancipation,so far from impairing, bas in many direc- 
tions improved, its industry. The cotton crop last 
year, according to these figures, was forty per cent. 
larger than any year before the war. Manufactures 
have sprupg up, so that the South used last year 
more than twice as many bales as it ever used before 
the war. Its corn crop has inereased one-half since 
1860; last year it raised 654,500,000 bushels, Its 
railroads have also increased nearly one-half in ten 
years, and are nearly three times in extent what they 
were in 1860. These are bright and hopefal figures, 
and augur well for the future of that section of the 
country, which needs only more intelligent preachers 
and pastors for its colored churches, acd a well or- 
ganized and established free school system for all 
classes, to assure it a growth and prosperity unsur- 
pass d even by that of the great West. 


Washington dispatches report some changes in 
Civil Service Rules, the mcst significant one being 
of considerable importance. This amendment, the 
more significant that it proceeds from the President 
himself, distinctly and in terms prohibits the ap- 
pointing power in, every department of the public 
service from making any discrimination in selections 
for appointment by reason of any political or relig- 
ious opinion or affiliation. This, of course, has 
always been the spirit of Civil Service Reform ; but 
it is a real gain to have it embodied in words. Any 
violation of this or any other of the Rales, by any 
executive officer, is made by the Rules a sufficient 
ground for the officer’s removal; and the Civil Ser- 
vice Act authorizes the Commission to make investi- 
gation and to report concerning any such alleged 
violation. Four years more of progress such as has 
been made during the past four years, and business 
principles and methods will be so firmly established 
in the Civil Service and in public estimation that 
not even a political revolution can eliminate them. 


France seems to be involving herself more and 
more deeply in the meshes of an insincere diplomacy ; 
it has been conclusively proven that the French 
agent, M. Tricou, was guilty of deliberate falsehood 
in telegraphing that the Chinese Government did 
not sustain the position of Marquis Tseng, and 
Premier Ferry’s lack of frankness in laying the case 
before the Assembly continues to call forth unquali- 
fied condemnation from the Earopean press, The 
French are apparently pursuing the same course of 
duplicity in regard to Tonquin which alienated pub- 
lic opinion from them at the time of the Tunisian 
invasion. The rumors of French successes during 
the week have been many, but they are not 
generally believed outside of Paris. The Assembly 
has granted the Ministry a credit of 9,000,000 
francs ; a large amount if peace is to be preserved, 
and a ridiculously small amount if war is to be waged. 
This action is another evidence of the inability of 
the French Government to comprehend the diffi- 
culties of the situation ; the lack of seriousness, which 
Mr. Arnold has declared to be the defect of modern 
France, was never more apparent. Concerning this 
appropriation by the Assembly, an English paper says 
very cogently that it is not enough to pay for the cost 
of the transports. 


Some very suggestive facts relating to the trade- 
unions of England were brought out by Frederic 
Harrison in a recent address before the Congress of 
these organizations in London. These facts indicate 
a wide difference between tho aim and influence of 
the trade-union as it exists in America and in Eng- 
land. The English unions have more than doubled 
their membership and receipts during the past six- 
teen years, and have now an aggregate membership 
of 125,000. Their financial strength is indicated by 
the fact that within the short space of six years 
seven of them expended $10,000,000 in aiding men 


who were out of employment, and for other chari- 


table purposes. Although the reserve funds were 
drawk upon for nearly one million dollars, a balance 
is still in the treasury of the unions exceeding 
$1,800,000. During the year 1879, the Engineers 
Union alone paid to its members who were out of 
work $750,000; in that year more than forty-six 
thousand persons were entirely supported by the 
unions, which, in the same period of time, expended 
$5,000,000 for general benevolent purposes. Itisa 
striking and very encouraging fact that out of the 
expenditure of $10,000,000 in six years only $800,000 
was paid in settling strikes and trade disputes ; and 
during the past year less than one per cent. of the 
income of the unions has gone for such purposes, 
Organizations that raise a vast sum of money and 
expend ninety-nine per cent. in charities, and only 
one per cent, to support strikers, can hardly be re- 
garded in any other light than as great benevolent 
institutions. Mr. Harrison proves that as one re- 
sult of the organization and influence of the trade- 
unions, strikes are less frequent in England every 
year; their thorough organization makes employers 
more cautious and generous in their dealings with 
employees, and the large funds which the unions 
have acquired react upon their members as a con- 
servative and steadyinginfluence. The trade-unions 
of this country have not yet reached a stage of such 
large beneficence and small mischief as their fellow 
organizations in England; but in spite of recent 
strikes it is an encouraging fact that these destructive 
movements are becoming less frequent. 


It would be idle to attempt to crowd into a para- 
graph or even a column of The Christian Union a 
report of the proceedings of the Congregational 
Union of England; this meeting, like that of the 
Church Congress, is for the discussion of practical 
religious problems, not for ecclesiastical action. The 
‘‘ Obristian World ” itself epitomizes the spirit of the 
meeting in the declaration of Dr. Fairbairn iv his 
opening address, that religion ought to be secular, 
atd would be all the more spiritual and eternal for 
so being ; that religion is not an esthetic something 
apart from the world, of monasteries, closets, and 
shut-up churches—a thing of prayers, sermons, con- 
ventionally expressed goody-goody books—bnut that it 
is the art of living in time for eternity, with all that 
involves of honesty in buviness, self-sacrificing 
patriotism, purity and love in the home, justice in 
giving, philanthropy toward the suffering and op- 
pressed, spirituality of faith, and love toward God ;— 
this, as we gather it from the full report in the 
‘‘ Christian World,” was the essential spirit of this 
meeting, from the opening address of Dr. Fairbairn 
to the total abstinence gathering and to the meeting 
for working men and women, a consideration of whose 
wants had a large place in Dr. Fairbairn’s address. 


Simultaneously with the adoption of a standard time 
throughout this country, an important action has 
been taken in Europe in regard to the reckoning of 
longitude and of the astronomical day. The 
Geodetic Conference at Rome, in which England, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Hamburg,and the United 
States were represented, decided by a vote of twenty- 
two to five to accept the Meridian of Greenwich 
from which to reckon longitude, and to reckon it 
from east to west from 0° to 360°, so that there 
be no longer east and west longitude ; it was further 
decided to begin the reckoning of the astronomical 
day from midnight, as the civil day is reckoned, in- 
stead of beginning, as the astronomers now do, at 
noon ; thus making the civil and astronomical days 
identical. 


The universality of the commemoration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of Luther's birth throughout 
Protestant Christendom furnishes a striking tribute 
to the magnificent services and many-sided char- 
acter of the German Reformer ; it was the tribute 
of modern civilization to one who had left in many 
fields a deep and abiding impression of his noble 
personality. An account of these celebrations will 
be found in the Religious News columns. Monsignor 
Capel spoke on the same topic in Cincinnati, and the 
report of his lecture, if it be correct, shows how little 
even the most eloquent Roman Catholic critic can 
find to say in deprecation of Luther’s character and 
career ; the lecturer’s points, taking into consider- 
ation the immense fame of the man whom he at- 
tacked, were amazingly superficial and inadequate. 


A great deal of interest has attended the observ- 
ance of the ninety-ninth birthday ef Sir Moses 
Montefiore, the English Hebrew philanthropist. It 
is a notable event when one enters upon his one 


hundredth year, but Sir Moses Montefiore has made 
his years far more significant than most men are able 
to do. The possessor of vast wealth, fer half a century 
he has been simply its custodian and trustee, admin- 
istering it with great wisdom and benevolence for the 
benefit not only of his own people out of the suffer- 
ing and the needy in all parts of the world. Chris- 


tian congratulations were quite as numerous on his 


birthday as congratulations from his own race, and 
they came from men and women in every station, 
from the Queen of England to the poor and the out- 
cast whom the philanthropist has elevated to a higher 
life. The career of Sir Moses shows how much a man 
can accomplish, without public office or standing, 
by virtue of personal qualities. More than once he 
has changed the attitude of governments, and more 
than once, without recognized position, he has ap- 
peared as a successful diplomatist, A century of 
such a life is an achievement in which men of all 
faiths can find equal satisfaction. 


RETIRED. 


HE defeat of Benjamin F. Butler this year in 
Massachusetts is less a cause for surprise or 
phenomenon to be explained than his election the 
year before. His defeat probably destroys his pros- 
pects of a Democratic nomination fur the Presidency, 
though it evidently has not ended his Presidential 
aspirations, and it is quite probable that Massachu- 
setts will have to repeat the struggle of this year in 
1884 if she does not wish to suffer {again the 
humiliation of 1882. General Butler is a man of 
iron constitution, of indefatigable purpose, of tireless 
ambition. Whether he is ever Governor of Massa- 
chusetts again will depend upon the question whether 
he or the citizens of Massachusetts have the greater 
powers of endurance, It is true that he assured the 
people that he appeared before them in the recent 
canvass for the last time. But no one pays any 
attention to Mr. Butler's political assurances, 

Two elements conspired to his success. He pos- 
sesses a wonderful personality. He won for himself 
a considerable vote among good men. The one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men who voted for him are 
neither ignorant nor unscrupulous; multitudes suf- 
fered their imagination to charm away their reason. 
But Massachusetts possesses, as does the nation, a 
large constituency which is, if not unscrupulous, at 
least politically reckless; if not ignorant, at least 
politically unintelligent. It is governed by its preju-— 
dices rather than by its jadgment ; has a restless and 
reckless avidity for experiments, and a fear of none. 
To this class Mr, Butler appealed not less by his 
administration than by his speeches. The very bold- 
ness of his badness delighted this class. The very 
recklessness of his demeanor won their plandits. 
How far into revolution this constituency would fol- 
low such a leader it is difficult tosay. That neither 
his assaults on the honor of the old Bay State and 
on the personal reputation of his opponents, nor his 
unabashed repudiation of his own political record, 
did anything to disgust his own constituency is evi- 
dent from the fact that he increased his aggregate 
vote from one hundred and thirty-four thonsand to 
one hundred and fifty-two thousand. He understood 
his constituency better than the newspapers did, and 
appealed to it in his extraordinary campaign with 
extraordinary success. 

But there was a constituency in Massachusetts 
which he did not understand, and whose passionate 
determination to redeem the State from dishonor he 
also aroused. His speeches were reported far and 
wide, in Republican as well as in Democratic papers ; 
and every speech made two Republican voters to one 
Democratic voter. The total lack of moral sense is at 
once Mr. Buatler’s strength and his weakness. He does 
not know what a conscience is well enough to avoid — 
stumbling over it when it lies in his path. In pub- 
lic tergiversations he feels no shame ; and he there- 
fore has not the capacity to understand the shame 
which others feel. His wretched exhibition of a 
bit of tanned skin from Tewksbury, his cruel dragging 
out from a long forgotten past of a dead and buried 
scandal against a now honored and honorable 
citizen, his assault upon the good name of a Massa. 
chusetts regiment, his flagrant ‘‘fixings”’ of the inspect. 
ors of election in Boston, by putting in many wards 
two Butler men under the shallow pretense that one 
was a Republican and the other a Democrat, and 
still more the uniformly low moral tone of his cam. 
paign speeches, tickled the ear and pleased the 
taste and won the plaudits of his constituency > 
but it also aroused the slambering conscience and 
henor of Massachusetts, and brought to the polls. 
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thirty-six thousand men who had never voted before 
jn the old Bay State, even in the last heated and close 
Presidential election. 

The safety and the danger of the nation are both il- 
lustrated by this election. The danger is in a great con- 
stituency, perhaps a growing constituency—growing in 
some localities, certainly—who have never yet felt the 
grave responsibilities of citizenship, nor understood the 
moral significance of a ballot; and to whom election 
day is a holiday, and whose vote follows the dictate of 
a passing imp'lse or of a party leader. Such a con- 
stituency is always liable tobe captured and carried 
captive for a time by a leader as bold, as unscupulous, 
as fascioating as Mr. Batler, whose very vices are 
more attractive than unshowy virtues, and whose 
very virtues are made to burnish and brighten his 
vices. Ou the other hand, its safety lies in the sober 
second thought of the American people, in their 
conscience and their sense of political honor, and in 
the reserve force which always exists in that class of 
citizens who too rarely vote at all, but who can 
always be relied on to vote, if at all, in obedience to 
the dictates of a sensitive conscience and an intelli- 
gent and thoughtful judgment. 


TO PROHIBITION VOTERS. 


HE election is over. You went to the polls and 

cast your vote conscientiously for the Prohibi- 

tion candidates, What was the result? Did yonr 

course help or hinder the cause of temperance? We 

beg you to consider this question candidly in the 
light of election returns. 


In Massachusetts the whole liquor interest was 


united in an endeavor to re-elect Mr. Benjamin F. 
Butler Governor of Massachusetts. ‘There were other 
elements ; and some very excellent men voted for 
him ; but it is not too much to say that in nearly 
every town and village of the State the law-abiding 
element, the church going element, the men who 
sustain schools and churches, and whw do what they 
can, though not always in your way nor by your 
methods, to reduce the liquor saloons or to shut 
them up altogether, were working as they never 
worked before to defeat him. And they did this not 
as Republicans, but as Christian citizens, as men 
who believe in moral principles in public affairs, 
You voted for the Prohibition candidate. You cast 
altogether, in round numbers, about 1,500 votes. 
One man in 200 voted for Prohibition, Do you real- 
ly think that this exhibition of ‘‘ strength” did any- 
thing to strengthen the cause of temperance, or 
even of Prohibition? You cannot think that the 
other 199 out of every 200 are indifferent to temper- 
ance; for in many of the towns, and in most of 
the villages, of Massachusetts, under local option 
there is local prohibition. Since in Massachusetts, 
among those who with you really desire to ‘‘ curb 
this cruel devil of his will,” there are 199 who think 
other political measures are better calculated to do 
it than the organization of a separate political party, 
would it not be well for you to yield your judgment 
to theirs, and try their methods for a few years, and 
see what comes of it ? 

In New York State the Republican nominee for 
Secretary of State was one who, as the event proved, 
rallied to his support the whole liquor interest and 
a large Roman Catholic prejudice. Before the Demo- 
cratic Convention there were two candidates—J udge 
Maynard and Mr. Purcell. Mr. Parcell was sup- 
ported by the liquor interest; the law-and-order 
element supported Judge Maynard. He was nomi- 
nated. He is a life-long temperance man ; active, 
aggressive, bold, outspoken, decided. He has 
fought the liquor interest wherever he has been. 
Here was your opportunity. You could have pre- 
served your platform and your tivket, and consist- 
ently nominated him. You could have thrown all 
your influence and weight in his favor, and rallied 
the temperance vote in his support. But because 
he followed not you, you would have none of him. 
The whole liquor interest worked valiantly and 
unitedly to defeat him. The temperance interest 
was divided and lukewarm. A little fraction voted 
for your Prohibition ticket ; it was so insignificant 
that we are not able to find out from the daily 
papers what the aggregate vote was ; a larger fraction 
stayed at home ; returns from the country Districts 
indicate that a still larger proportion voted for Judge 
Maynard. But they were not enough to affect 
the result. The temperance men’s candidate, 
Judge Maynard, is defeated, though his ticket is 
elected ; and the liquor dealers’ candidate, Mr. Oarr, 
is elected, though his ticket is defeated. And, par- 


don us for telling you homely truths in a frank fash- | 


ion, you are the men who have brought about this 
result. 

We need not add to this any review of the Ohio 
campaign. Bat if the Scott law is repealed, and we 
have again, as we have had for years, free and un- 
taxed liquor in that State, it will be because the 
children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light ; modern version, the liquor 
dealers know better how to work a political campaign 
than the Prohibitionists. 

At present, in these three great States, you only 
hold a balance of power, if you even hold as much as 
that. If you want to accomplish anything, you 
must act accordingly. When either party nominates 
a@ rum candidate, concentrate your strength against 
him. When either party nominates a temperance 
candidate, concentrate your strength for him. Do 
that, and you may hope to compel each party to re- 
spect your strength in making their nominations. 
So long as you pursue your present course, the 
liquor dealers could well afford to pay all the ex- 
penses of your campaigns, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator has sometimes wondered how far the right 
of private warfare against public corporations ought to ex- 
tend, and what measures are jastifiable and what unjustifi- 
able in the fizht against monopoly. Oae view seems to be 
that, as corporations have no souls where gain is concerned, 
the individual should eliminate that factor from his own 
personality in dealing with them, and ‘fight fire with fire; 
that as they do not scruple as to means or methods, neither 
should their victims ; that ‘‘ resistance to tyrants is obedience 
to God,” and all monopolies are tyrannical and should be 
resisted in every possible way as a matter of duty; in other 
words, that it is no sin to ‘‘ beat” a railroad or an omnibus 
or a ferry company, or to take advantage of a mistake of one 
of its employees when he will not personally suffar from it. 
A few days ago the Spectator was seated in a city horse-car 
during the ‘‘ non-commission hours” of the Elevated Koads, 
when the cheaper fares of the surface roads cause them to be 
well patronized by men of an economical turn of mind, like 
the Spectator, orof a boundless leisure, unlike him. The con- 
ductor was collecting fares oa the front platform, when a 
plainly-dressed but respectable-looking young man entered, 
and stood with others near the center of the car. The con- 
ductor, returning to his post, passed him without offsring to 
take the fare which he held ready in his hand. The tempta- 
tion to put it back ia his pocket thereupon evidently addressed 
iteelf tohim. He succumbed, and with an expression that 
translated the thought, ‘‘The Company is rich and I am poor,” 
he slipped the coin into his coat pocket and pulled out a news- 
paper, in which he tried to appear intently absorbed, so that if 
the conductor should return and ask for his fare he could plead 
absent-mindedness. But a guilty uneasiness showed itself in 
his furtive glances to see if any one had noticed his action. 
He had evidently meant to ride a considerable distance, for 
on a bundle under his arm was marked an uptown address. 
Bat every moment made his plight worse. Whatif the con- 
ductor should ask him for that miserable five cents now? 
He would have to acknowledge that he was stealing a ride. 
Unable, apparently, to bear the growing torture, he made a 
sudden bolt for the front door, and stepped off the car a 
dozen blocks from his destination. After witnessing this 
exhibition of amateur “‘ railroad beating,” the Spectator said 
to himself that a man’s self-respect is worth more than silver 
or gold or nickel, and that it is a poor conscience that can 
excuse cheating because others do it. Pay your way like a 
man, or defeat the monopolies in open warfare, would be the 
Spectator’s advice to these monopoly-haters and sophistry- 
lovers. 


The Spectator had come in to Stamford on an express train, 
which he must leave at that point for an accommodation train 
for his next stopping-place. The station stands between 
the tracks, and to avoid the bustle of incoming trains on the 
west-bound track, the Spectator took his bag to the other 
side of the station, and, making a seat of it, sat down and 
amused himself with writing a letter to a friend. He first 
inquired as to hie train, and a train official assured him that 
the pony engine which was pulling cars back and forth on 
the side tracks before him was making up the accommoda- 
tion, so that he gave himself no further concern about time- 
tables. He was, however, sympathetically amused by the 
misfortune of a traveler who had stood on the other platform 
and seen his own train move off without knowing enough to 
get intoit. Finally, the express which preceded the accom- 
modation he was to take came up and moved off, and then, 
to make sure, the Spectator crossed the depot to the down 
side to wait for his train. He found an amused crowd, saw 
what he supposed to be the express in the distance, and an 
official beckoning flercely to it to return. Inquiry elicited 
from the merry bystanders the fact that the train had gone 
off and left its conductor. The Spectator laughed with the 
rest at this funny mishap, saw the train back up and take 
its conductor on, and move off again, and then turned to an 
official to ask when that accommodation would be ready. 
What was his dismay to learn that the accommodation was 
the train just vanishing in the distance, whose misadventure 
had furnished so much merriment! Moral: absent-minded 
Spectators, when traveling, should always take their wives 
with them if they do not want to risk missing connections. 


It is curious and interesting to note the family character- 
istics of different cities asone goes about the country. Many 
travelers fail of this entirely, because they do not go where 
the family characteristics are to be seen. The great hotels 


in all sections, and, to some extent, in all countries, are 
growing to have a certain family likeness. One who stops 
at one of the great railroad hotels of England might easily 
imagine himself to be at an American caravanseral; and he 
who breakfasts at the ‘‘ Parker House” or at ‘‘ Young’s,” in 
Boston, might easily imagine himself in New York. But no 
one who takes a meal at Mrs. Harrington's or at Marston's 
could imagine himself in New York. The Spectator took 
his dinner at the latter restaurant yesterday, and was waited 
on by a matronly lady—he uses the word ‘“‘ lady” advis dly— 
who received her guests with as much dignity as if she had 
been a Beacon Street host, and talked with as much intelli- 
gence asif she had been a graduate of Boston University. 
Perbaps she was. One of her gu2sts came in—it was the day 
after election— with a very bright and beaming face. They 
greeted each other pleasantly, like old friends. ‘I judge 
you are pleased with the election,” said she. ‘* Yes,” said he, 
‘*T am, indeed. Aren’t you?’ * No,” said ehe, ‘I'm not.” 
‘* Ah!” said he, 1’m afraid you've been readiog the ‘ Globe.’” 
‘* Bat I've been reading the ‘ Herald’ too,” she replied ; *‘ have 
read it every morning for the past three or four weeks.” 
Imagine a Delmonico diner enterirg into that sort of social 
interchange with his waiter! The genuine Boston restaurant 
affords a fine illustration of the perfection of demccracy ; 
excellent service, with neither subserviency on the one hand 
nor obtrusion on the cther. Aad the wretched fee system is 
unknown. 


One hundred and twenty-five dollars will complete the 
education of a young girl who has shown a noble spirit in 
the use of all opportunities so far, and will put herina 
position where she can sustain herself and serve the com- 
munity in which she lives. The facts of her history are 
personally known to the editors of The Christian Union, 
and they regard this as one of those cases in which aid 
given at the right time means the large success and 
usefalness of a lifetime. They are often asked to make 
public opportunities to help others to help themselves, 
and they have no hesitation in asking some one or more 
of the many prosperous readers of The Christian Union 
to iusure the completion of this young girl's education by 
a contribution of this amount. In this season, when men’s 
hearts are turned with gratitude to the Giver of all good 
things, this is an opportunity to make gratitude real by 
service rendered in His name. Further information will be 
given by letter if desired. ; 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


UR political battle is a victory and a surprise: an 

anti-Butler victory, and a political surprise. Of 
course Butler and his supporters are strangely sur- 
prised; then the Republican Headquarters men are 
surprised by the smallness of the plurality—about 
eleven thousand. It is ne! a strict Republican victory; 
for some five thousand of the old line Democrats sup- 
ported Robinson simply as the only immediate Butler 
antidote, and for the strategic purpose of getting him 
out of the way in the Presidential race. Still more 
significant, the large number of Independents, most of 
them of Republican affiliations, who wanted to take 
more advanced ground, in the line of the politics led 
by Curtis and Lyman, and who did not recognize in 
Robinson an ideal candidate, supported him as the 
best thing to do this year by way of protest against 
Butlerism; but they have not gone into the canvass 
actively as an organization, while individuals, as 
Adams and Lyman, have done efficient work. All of 
the Iadependent influence has been anti-Butler. It is 
obvious that the Stalwart Republicans hoped for a 
boom, a tidal-wave that should not only sweep Butler 
out but float them in; place them at the helm where 
they could manage the spoils, while ostensibly turning 
one eye toward civil service reform. The result is 
not specially encouraging to them. Of the one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand who voted for R>binson, 
large numbers are Independents; and they propose to 


keep their organization intact and active. It should also 


be recognized thatof the one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand who supported Butler, large numbers are not 
Butlerites ; forthousands of Democrats went for him 
simply as a strategic move to break up the Republican 
party, while a great many Republicans went for him 
for the same purpose. Another feature worthy of 
note is the action of a great many respectable and 
estimable men—farmers and artisans, anti-monopolists 
and grangers—who take stcck in Butler as a probable 
reformer and leader of anti-machine politics; they are 
not Butlerites, but they like some things in his polit- 
ical economy. I think they strain at a gnat and swal- 
low a tremendous camel, but they are not men to be 
despised, however erratic their political conduct. 
Then there are the Butlerites, perhaps a hundred 
thousand, who include the riff-raff, the shoulder-hitters, 
the saloon men, and who go for the ‘‘old man” every 
time with a Hurrah! For himto walk through the 
streets, to this class, it is like leading a monkey, o 
driving an elephant. 
Betting on election ran wild, boys and men of mod- 
erate means rushing in headlong. A son of one of my 
neighbors bet sixty dollars on Robinson, and heisa 
member of the church. I fear his success may prove 
a fearful disaster. One man is reported to bave lost 
his house und furniture. It has also been financially 
am expensive canvass to both sides, The press has been 
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largely subsidized. It has been the custom for years 
for the country papers to receive fifty dollars each from 
party headquarters. 

I think the result in B>ston was the most remarkable 
and satisfac’ ory—the cutting down of Batle1’s maj rity 
one-half; and this was due quite largely to the bad city 
government. I remember the very ¢flivient, masterly, 
and ski ]’ul work that was putin by the Republican and 
aiti-Butler men; but if the municipal government had 
been clean victory would have been proportionately 
hard. But how could there be clean municipal affairs 
in Bosten with Batler in the chair of State! The riff- 
raff swarmed like the croaking army of frogs in Ezypt ; 
place-seekers came to the front as eagles gather around 
the carcass. But Butler has been cut adrift from the 
government. He is retired. It now remains to cor- 
rect the baleful irfluences of Butlerism. This will be 
the work cf the new administration and of_our future 
politics. 

The Rev. William M tcbel was installed, by unan- 
imous ection of counci', pastor of the Congregational 
Caurch in Westboro’ Jast Thuraday; R:-v. J. L. Ewell, 
moderator, end Dr. Duryea preaching the sermon. 
Mr. Mitchel was called, and accepted the call, and 
began his labors six months ago; but bis settle- 
ment was delayed on account of stories that were 
started in Boston affecting his moral character and 
doctrinal soundness. H+ came from a Presbyterian 
church in 8'. John, N B. Immediately on receiving 
his call, it was whispered in Boston that he did not 
pay his debts, and was dishonest. A D ctor of Divinity 
also wrote to a member ef the Westboro’ Committee 
Witbdrawieg a previous recommendation, remark- 
ing that he had heard that Mitchel was not sound, and 
in these days we could not exercise too much care; 
he also kindly wrote: ‘‘Siould you not select lim, I 
would like to give youthe name of o1e whom I can 
recommend with the utmost assurance—one whom I 
can guarantee.” The church was divided, © smali 
but active minority taking ground agsiast Mitchel. 
Toe very large and powerful majority, however, said 


* that he shoul i not be set aside without reasons. Tbey 


sent a committee to look up his record, which found 
that his financial embarrassment and hardship, iastead 
of subjecting him to censure, had earned for Lim high 
esteem ; that instead of stigma and disfellowship, he 
was deserving of eulogy as a moral hero, and of the 
warmest coufidence. He had given his name to the 
notes of a brother who failed. TLTu.stead of going 
into bankruptcy, as he might, and getting legal dis- 
charge, he got his friends to stand by him, relinquished 
to them $1 000 a year of bi: $2 500 salary for six years, 
and £o cancelled his obligations. At his examination 
he read a very strong paper, emphatically evangelical, 
taking profound views of the atonement which go 
deeper than all mere theories, holding strongly to a 
progressive revelation, and stopping where the Script- 
ures do on the question of proba'ion, refusing to 
speculate on what is not revealed. The council was 
composed mainly of churches of the vicinage, and 
there was no outside pressure. Mr. Mitchel had letters 
from Principal McV cars, of Montreal, the Principal 
of the College at Toronto, and from bis former church 
and the P.esbytery, all heartily indorsing him. The 
unaoimons action of the council was very gratifying 
to the people of Westboro’; one of the leaders of the 
minority remarkiog at the close that he was satisfied. 
Mr. Mitchel is intellectually strong and bright, and of 
excellent presence. He has a large and stroag church, 
and en wpen field before him. Too great praise cannot 
be accorded to the chureh in refusing to listen to 
whispers and innuendoes, and manfully going to the 
bottom of the matter. Mr. M:tchel also showed his 
self-respect and manfulness by taking a lawyer with 
him and calling upon the man in Boston who circu- 
Jated the reports of his dishonesty to give his 
ties or retract. 

It 18 also apposite and pertinent to note that, prior to 
the council, rumors were circulating in Boston, and 
private letters were written, that the council would 
be packed by men from other States to coach the 
new man through, and to tell him that he had liberty 
to bold his anti Scriptural opiri»ns, but must not 
preach them. Mr. Mitchel was settled by the 
churches and ministers of his own Conference and 
Association, wi'h two or three exceptions, and was 
not settled until after six months’ trial. While there 
are some conservatives in Boston whose spirit would 
find freer scope and more congenial affiliations in the 
fifteenth than i1 the nineteenth century, there are many 
more of the old school theologians who are as far re- 
moved from the spirit of intolerance as poison is from 
a strawberry. 

Mitthew Arnold’s reception in Boston was 
most cordial and appreciative; authors, artists, 
clergymen, and literary people greeted the noted 
E glishman at his first lecture, and in private, with 
respectful and manful attention; their attitude toward 
the keen critic beiag all that he coula desire by way 
of stimulus to be himself, and tell the Bostonians what 


he thought of them, and of the country of which they 
are a conspicuous part. Barring some narrow criti- 
cisms, our Boston friends, in genera], have listened to 
Mr. Arnold and heard him intel igently, without fall- 
ing into either cynicism or rhapsody ; respecting his 
criticisms and trying to take them for what they are 
worth. While according the distinguished lecturer 
intellectual perception to point out defects, and to 
suggest imperative needs of an ethical sort, the Bos- 
tonians did not recognize in him the moral force that 
was incarnate in Emerson, nor the faith that bas sung 
in the lines of Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes. No 
one questioned his sincerity or his moral] earnestness ; 
only they did not feel him as a prophet set on fire; as 
one who would chase a thousand, or one to be joined 
to another to put ten thousand to flight. If Mr. 
Arnold had vital faith in ‘‘the remnant” he so keenly 
pictures, his power would be increase a hundred-fold. 

Of course it is natural that the Luther spirit should 
just now predominate. By sermons and orations and 
hymns and concerts and editorials and articles, the 
tide-force of the great Reformation is sweeping afresh 
through the channels of thoughtand fxihb. We Amer- 
icans must have our orator on all great occasions: 
Webster to eulogize Adams and J: fferson; Choate to 
eulogize Webster; Sumner, Lincoln; Schurz Sum- 
ber; and S:orrs, Wyciiff. The Massachusetts Histor- 
ical S ciety selected the eminent German scholar of 
Harvard College, Professor Hedge, as the orator to voice 
the R-formation of Luther. In the Arlington Street 
Church, Siturday afternoon, the most appreciative 
audience Boston could summon assembled. The 
President the Society,the IIon. Robert C. Wiathrop, 
presided, and, by ashort address, full of his aforetime 
fire and eloquence, rated Luther as the one man who 
has exerted the most pervading and powerful ir flu- 
ence since the time of Christ and the Apostles. The 
Rev, Puiilips Brooks read a prayer written for the ac- 
casion, 80 fervid and comprehensive and beautiful, 
and so full of the spirit of the Reformation, that it 
almost seemed that the old R:former himself was ani- 
mating the elcquent preacher. Dr. Hedge’s oration 
was able and el. qent, rating Luther mainly as a na- 
tioaal reformer. His theology is effete, moribund, but 
his spirit is immortal, and the emancipation of the 
nations, civil freedom, bas come to us from the faith of 
the great German. The thoughts of the oration, and 
the structure of the sentences, are contained pretiy 
largely in Dr. Hedge’s ** Prose Writings of Germany.” 
Sunday evening the Handel and Haydn Society began 
its season by producing Bach’s cantata, ‘‘ A Strong- 
hold Sure,” and Mendelesohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” 

A very interesting union Luther service was held at 
the “Berkley S:reet Church, Sunday evening. Tne 
singing wasan impressive feature of the service, the 
hymns of Luther being used, and two of them were 
sung by a choirof ‘little wanderers.” Tiere was a bust 
of Luther on the platform, cast from the model of the 
famous statue at Worms; a ‘‘chained” Latin Bible 
in front of the desk. printed in 1480, and presented to 
the Library of the Franciscan Fathers, in Ingolstad', 
in 1482—the Bible first seen by Luther at Erfurt was 
similar to this; a B.ble on the desk, in Luther's trans- 
lation, printed in 1656, at Lunenburg; a drawing 
on the wall representing Luther’s house at E.senach, 
and an engraving of Luther from a portrait by Lucas 
Cranach. Addresses were made by Professor W. J 
Tucker, Dr. Duryea, and the Rev. Wm. Burnet Wright, 
all of which were appropriate to the occasion and 
eloquent, OBSERVER, 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


SUBJECT of great interest in this region was 

brought before our Ministers’ Meeting, Mon- 
day, in a paper by the Rev. William Cuthbertson, 
pastor of the Leavitt Street Church, cut lately of 
London, upon the Eoglish method of training lay- 
men for Christian work. From his paper it appeared 
that what we propose to accomplish by the special 
course in our Theological Seminary, and what Mr. 
Moody desires to effect in a training-schoul for 
Sunday-school teachers, street. preachers, lay evan- 
gelists, visitors from house to house, city missionaries, 
snd the like, are in England secured by institutions 
established for the purpose. It appeared, further, 
that while the work of these institutions has been 
valuable, it is not altogether satisfactory, and that the 
opinion of the Congregational ministers in Eagland is 
coming to be more and more decidedly in favor of a 
thorough educali)n, save in rare instances, for all who 
are looking toward the ministry. Schools there, which 
were designed to fit men for evangelistic labor and 
for service in destitute districts, have raised up men 
who have not been particularly anx‘ous to do this kind 
of work, but have sought a settled pastorate iastead. 
Incidentally it came out that the opinion of the wisest 
men ia the Baptist churches is not altogether in favor 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s college. No one denies the great 
good he has accomplished, but many feel that his co'- 
lege has lowered the standard of education, and put 


men into the ministry who cannot sustain themselves 
for any long time in avy one place, and who have 
therefore done not a little toward shortening pastor- 
ates and introducing a feeling of dissatisfaction and 
uprest into the churches. Toe discustion of the sub- 
ject in our meeting was very interesting, and, in view 
of Mc. Moody’s proposed schoo], was very practical. 
While some thought that the school would do good, 
and thought they saw a field for it to cultivate, almost 
every one present expressed fears lest its establish- 
ment be harmful ia the end, not in giving training to 
those who need it, but in opening a door through 
which men unfitted either by character or education 
might enter into the ministry and make havoc with the 
churches. Of course no one doubts the purity of Mr. 
Moody’s motives; and if his school is opened he wil 
fiad no more earnest helpers than among our Congre- 
gational ministers. But we cannot yet see how learn- | 
ing, sanctified by the Spirit of God, unfits a man, as so 
many claim, for Christian work, even among the poor. 
and degraded. 

The dependence of the minister and the church 
upon the Holy Spirit, and the mettods by which His 
aid may be secured, was the subject before our Semi- 
Annual Association last week. The meeting was 
held at Hinsdale, a pleasant suburb sixteen miles out. 
Papers and remarks were excellent. Dr. Noble’s ad- - 
dress on ‘‘ How Shall the Church Prepare the Way of 
the Lord?’ was admirable. Every one felt that the 
blessing of God was with the meeting, and that with 
@ readiness to receive on the part of the churches and 
their pastors, the minister’s work will produce rich 
spiritual results. 

We have had another visit and anothor lecture from 
Monsignor Capel. An audience which filled Central 
Music Hall greeted him 02 his return from Milwaukee 
Thursday evening, and listened patient!v for nearly two 
hours to what he had to sav on the ‘*‘ Catholic Church 
and Modern Toought.” Mr. Capel is an interesting 
speaker. He seems to believe what he says, and to be 
anxious to speak thetruth. Indeed, he does not hesi- 
tate to affirm that those who deny that his church is or 
bas heen favorable to freedom of thought are euilty 
of falsehood. His lecture was a shrewd one; remark- 
able not the less for its omissions than for its contents. 
Assuming that the few enlightened men of the present 
day who, like Professor Mivart, are recognized au- 
thorities on scientific matters, are fair representatives 
of the Roman Catholic Church, he met the charge 
that Galileo had been nersecuted ty pointing to the 
attainments of Father S-cchi. and to the honor be bad 
received from Protestants. He claimed also that the 
idea of our elementary free schools, our academies, 
colleges, and universities originated with the Church 
of Rome, and that the thirty-five buodred schools, 
with their half a million pupils, which this church sus- 
tains in the United States are a proof of its love for 
education. Ino our free school] system the lecturer saw 
no merit, and, though he did not openly attack it, he 
tried to convince his bearers that no sonnd or thor- 
oughculture could be attained outside the R »man Cath- 
olic Church. The attitude of the church toward 
scientific theories he believed wise. Individuals may 
believe wha'ever they ; lease ; the Church willawai' the 
result of further etudies. He claimed that the Vati- 
can Council of 1869 nad decided in favor of reason 
and agaiost Agnusticism and Raticnalism, and that 
coming to one infallible judge of what is to be re- 
ceived as revelation from God is the only hope of 
the world. The lecturer did not allude to the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, which was »ffirmed by 
that same Council, nor, in alluding to the persecu- 
tions which R-manists had suffered in Eogland, did 
he refer to the terrible deeds of Bloody Mary, or tke 
horrors of the I: quisition or of St. Bartholomew's 
day. He took it for granted that his statements would 
not be questioned, and that the American people sre 
80 ignorant of history as to believe that the church 
of which he is a member has always been a patron of 
learning and a friend to free thought. Mr. Capel ex- 
hibited great wirdom in not attacking Protestantism, 
and only byimplication finding fault with its methods 
and itsspirit. HH» quietly assumed that its work was 
the work «f his Courch, and that the attitude which 
in such countries as England and America it is forced 
to take in favor of lcarning and scientific investiga- 
tion, it has always taken, and always will take. If 
Mr. Capel is honest in what he says, he is as good an 
illustration as we need of the cramping, narrowing, 
blinding influence which the Catholic Church exerts 
upon those who are educated in its schools. If he 
knows that he is keeping back apart of the truth in - 
regard to the real position of his Church, his visit to 
this country will simply confirm Protestants in their 
previous belief; viz, that the statements of the repre- 
sentatives of the Church cannot always be relied 
upon. While there is no disposition here to cal] in 
question tbe very great service which this Church has 
rendered to learning, or to withh )ld honor from those 
to whom it is due, or to wish it anything but prosperity 
in the future, judging from the comments of the seou- 
lar press alone, it is evident that Mr. Capel’s public 
utterances in C.icago and Milwaukee have injured 
rather than helped his cause. 

CuicaGco, November 10. 


IN AND ABOUI WASHINGTON. 
[¥R°M OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. | 
ASHINGTON'S capacity ia the boarding-house 
line begins to crop out. During the warm 
months we saw less of it, but now the residents get 
ready to hibernate. On the front of every other house 
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you will see the sign neatly posted over the dcor-bell, 
_ Furnished Rooms to Let,” varied, ia some instances, 
with the addition, ‘‘ With board, if desired.”” Then there 
are scores of higher-toned places where no signs are 
hung out, but where the mistress is agitated over the mat- 
ter of renting her rooms this winter to Members of Con- 
gress and fashionable people. The only comfort these 
folks get is during the summer. Then they come out 
and enjoy themselves, but in the winter everything 
ig subordinated to making a dollar. Io these dwellings 
every room, even to the roof, is rented. The wonder is 
what becomes of the ostensi»vle occupants. My land- 
lady said to me the other day: ‘* There! my house is 
ready for winter. My parlors are taken by Mr. ——, 
of Massachusetts; my second floor, by M:jor ——, of 
the army; and the third, by you young people. They 
pay me, in all, $200 a mouth, and my rent is but $65. 
I shall be comfortable.” ‘‘ But what are you going to 
do?” Lasked. ‘*Oa! live in the basement, as usual.” 
’'T was so, for a fact. Her whole family will go to the 
basement by December 1, not to come out again until 
next August. Tue next door is a boarding-house 
where these parties all eat. Some of these latter are 
famous establishments, Oue Maine lady has three 
handsome hou-es all Communicating with each other, 
rented to Congressmen. ,Thus her Members really 
occupy their own dwell.nogs and go into a common 
diniag-room. Ia many cases two houses are thus 
thrown iato one. Daniel Webster’s house, a plain 
three-story brick, down near the court-house, is now a 
low-grade boarding house. The neighborhood is cheap- 
ened now, aud many beer saloons make the air noisy. 
Senator Wiilisam Sprague brought his bride, Kate 
. Coase, to a handsome residence on a corner lot between 
the General Post-Office and the Capitol. They enter- 
tained there in lavish elegance; now the spacious 
rooms are rented by the month. Boarders find shelter 
beneath the roof where Sccretary Stanton lived during 
his cflicial life, and the sitting-room looking out on 
Franklin Square, which was his favorite retreat, is 
occupied by Senator Hoar. Mr. Sumner’s house, 
fronting Lufayette Park, which he bought when he 
married, is an ‘‘annex” of the Arlington, Congress 
man Ramsey, cf Boston, lives, winters, in the room 
where Sumner died. Its last occupant was the head 
minister of the Corean Embassy. John Q iincy Adams’s 
house, an old-fashioned place, is now without a tenant, 
and I hear will be turned into a lodging-house. Fer- 
nando Wood’s establishment igs already one, with a 
restaurant beneath ; and in the one just across the way, 
_ where Secretary Fish for eight years received the élite 
of the official world, you can get board and room for 
$40 a month. Even the house where lived Major- 
General Butler, before he buiit his castle near the 
Capitol, is now the domain of a boarding-house keeper. 
So pass the glories of houses! The interesting and 
historic part of the city is rapidly being given up to 
transients, while the residents are going into the new 
portions. 

Our navy really seems to be getting demoralized, 
largely due to the scarcity of ships and the superfluity 
of officers, over two hundred of whom are stationed in 
Washington doing nothing. They seem to be wholly 
devoted to securing easy places and increased pay for 
themselves. Take the liitle by-play here last week. 
Commodore Ruinod was to be retired, being sixty-two 
years old. He wanted to be Admiral first. There was 
no way to do it. Finally, a telegram was sent to 
Admiral Crosby, commanding the Asiatic station, 
asking him to go on the retired list, in order that 
Rhind might be promotei. Although he had yet three 
years to serve before being of age -to be retired, he 
kindly consented by cable. Only three days were left. 
Rhind was ordered before the examining board. Of 
course he passed. Tuesday he was a Rear-Admiral, 
Wednesday he went on the retired list, and Commo- 
dore Pattison is promoted. This little affair costs the 
Government several thousand do'lars. Then, Admiral 
Crosby’s place must be filled. A lKear-Admiral, by 
regulation, should have this command. None of them 
wanted to go. Tue Commodores were called upon. 
It is a great honor for a Commodore to command a 
fleet. The first thirteen made excuses. All but one 
are doing pleasant shore duty. At last Commodore 

John Lee Davis was reached, and kindly consented to 
go, when he is ordered. He will take the next steamer 
for China. It is hard to get naval officers to sea. They 
make excuses to stay on land. Court-martials, boards 
of examiners, and special duty serve that purpose. 
Why, I saw last week that a board with three commo- 
dores and more captains in it had been ordered to 
meet to look into the repsirs on a steam-tug of two 
hundred tons. They will take all winter. A ship 
mecharic could complete it in a week. Over io the 
Navy Department a board of four officers has been 
nearly a year devising a new uniform for naval officers. 
It is so ridiculous that it wiil be thrcwn aside; but 
they have had a pleasant detail. The department is 
run by a few high bureau commodores and favorites 
who have social influence, and live here as regularly 


as permanent residents. For instance, thirty-five of 
forty-seven captains are on shore duty; so are sixty- 
one of eighty-seven commanders, and so on down the 
list. 
_ Pére Hyacinthe has been here, visiting his wife’s son, 
who lives in Washington. Hi3 wiie is with him, and 
his own boy, row a bright ladof ten. Isawthe whole 
family on a street-car the other day—father, mother, 
and son. They speak nothing but French, and make 
up a8 happy a little domestic party as you often see, 
all fat and well dressed. You know we have ‘‘ bob” 
carsin Washington, whose passengers have to make 
change and deposit tickets for each other. Pére 
Hyacinthe had his tickets, but when a colored woman 
handed him a dime with which to pay her fare, not 
understanding what was wanted, he put it right into 
the box. She wanted her five cents back,and he could 
not make out what troubled her. That nickel wasa 
heavy loss to her, while he smilingly gesticulated in 
vain. At last, another passenger gave her five cents, 
and all was well. ButFather Hyacinthe evidently did 
not understand it. In atalk with the writer he took 
pains to make it clear that he still considered himself a 
Catholic, but not a Romanist, in many respects oc- 
ecupying the same position as that held by Bishop Mc- 
Namara of the Independent Catholic Church in this 
country. Last Thursday he helped admipister the sacra. 
ment in a little Episcopalian church near his stc pping 
place. He will stay for some time here, but receives little 
attention. The ecclesiastical lion of the winter will 
be Mgr. Capel, who comes this month to visit Mr. 
W. W. Corcoran, who i3 an Episcopalian, but became 
interested in Mgr. Capel at Newport this summer. 
Preaching temperance sermons is not my forte, but 
I have one before my eyes this morning £0 striking 
that Icannot refrain. Every one who was here after 
the war knew George H. Butler. He was the Beau 
Brummel of Washington. During the rebellion, 
General Butler, who is his uncle, had him for a staff 


officer, and aflerward he was making a handsome 


living here writing for the newspapers. Finally, he took 
to drinking some, and General Butler had President 
Grant send him to Ezypt as our Consul-General. His 
Ezyptian experience ruined whatever prospects he had. 
Every step there was from bad to worse. He had to 
be sent for, and has since fallen to be an army wagon- 
master, a loafer about town, until he is now an ordinary 
vagrant, spending half the time in the workhouse and 
the rest in begging for money to buy whisky. Just 
now 8 policeman is dragging him by my window on 
his way to the police station. A dozen years ago his 
face was welcome in all the social circles of Washing- 
ton. General Butler cast him off some time ago, and 
will do nothing for him. Who do you think is the 
only person on earth who still cares for that besotted 
wretch? I wiilltell you. Accidentally, afew months 
azo, I met a sweet, loving lady. Her face, figure, and 
manner were perfect. She looked to be twenty years 
old; they told me she was forty. She was sparkling, 
witty, and handsome, a veritable actress. This is her 
history: Twenty years ago she met George Butler. 
‘They becamed affisnced. She loved him as only such 
a woman loves, but after a time he had some disgrace- 
ful affair with an actress, and she refused to marry 
him. Offers of marriage came to her, but she said 
‘‘No” tothemall. Butler fell lower and lower, but 
she still watched over him. Scores of times he tried to 
reform, and she helped him, paid fines to get him out 
of the workhouse, bought clothes,and even went where 
her very soul shamed from entering, in order to save 
him. Her friends protested, but she was firm. 
‘*Toere is too much good ia him not to try to save 
him,” she responded to every suchcomplaint. Herself 
earning a living by giving lessons in elocution, she 
spent for that man more than on herself. And to-day, 
& woman among a thousand in alk that makes her 
sex attractive, she is alone in the world, because her 
love for this poor tottering wreck is as hallowed as 
though he had been worthy of her. There are trage- 
dies in this world which never come to light. The 
failure of one of these two has made the other a saint. 
S»> true is this, that this man, steeped in rum, and 
almost imbruted, becomes almost an object of respect 
because he stands in the radiance of the woman’s 
devotion. 

You see that J. C. Bancroft Davis has been made 
reporter of the Supreme Court, where he will get 
about $6,000 a year in fees. He is a nephew of George 
Bancroft and a grand-nephew of ‘Honest John” 
Davis, who was for years Senator from Massachusetts. 
He is one of those men who have a faculty for keeping 
in office. Since 1869 the Court of Claims and the State 
Department have divided his time. Twice he has 
been Judge of the former, and three times Assistant 
Secretary under S:cretaries Fish and Evarts. Rich by 
inheritance, office to him is attractive for the position 
it gives, and oot for salaries. But inthe great rush for 
office a man with social connections never fails to 
obtain what he desires. EMERSON. 

-WasHineton, November 7, 1883. 


THE UNDER-WORLD. 


By ELizaBetad PORTER GOULD. 


NDER the restless surface 
Of ocean’s vast domain, 
The God of perfect quiet 
Is kaown to hold his reign. 


Under the restless surface 
Of passions strong and wild, 
The still, small voice of conscience 
Is heard in accents mild. 


Under the restless surface 
Of all man’s life on earth, 
The Christ of sacred story 
Renews each day his birth. . 


TOURGUENEFF AS AN ABOLITIONIST. 
By H. H. 


CERTAIN M. J.avrotf, the e jitor of the Socialist 
journal ‘‘ Ea Avant,” has recently published the 
statement that Tourg: éoeff contributed annually one 
hundred dollars toward tlhe support of uis}aper. I 
have never seen a copy of ‘‘Eo Avant,” and do not 
know what exact shade of Sociali:m it represents; but, 
knowing as I do that Tourg: é.ieff cherishe:l a pro- 
found dissat sfaction with the present stite of scciety, 
and was prepared for violent upheavals in the vear 
future, I have no hesitation in crediting M Lavri ff's 
asscrtion. I had, perhaps, better opportunities for 
sounding the depths of Tcurguéneff’s radicalism than 
mavy of his older associates. He was the first really 
great man I had the happiness to know well, and I 
sat frankly at his feet, readily subordinating my 
Opinions to his, and occupying the position of an 
eacer «jues‘ioner and an admiring disciple. I bad not 
then the knowledge and experience requisite for a 
ctitical scrutiny of his views, and I could not appre- 
ciate to what extent these views had becn colored by 
the persecution to which he had been subjected, and 
the peculiarly sad citcuiistances of his early life. 
Although he distinctly disclaimed the title of a thinker, 
I was inclined to altribute this self-depreciation to ex- 
cessive modesty. As, however, in Jater years, 1 began 
to study his wrilings more critically, I could not escape 
the conclu;ion that his estimate of himself was more 
correct than I had at first been willing toadmit. While 
this \liscovery did in no wise deprive bis opinions of 
their value, it gradually enabled me to gain a «iceper 
insight into his characte: and a mcre complete compre- 
bension of his personality. He frequently made the 
assertion that his convictions were more a matter of 
temperament thau o' reflection, and as his melancholy 
was obviously temperamen‘al, it lay near to conclude 
that the hopelessness with which he viewed the 
phenon ena of jife had its springs in the deepest 
recesses of his character. ‘‘ When a Slav is a radical,” 
he said, in a conversation which we had in the spring 
of 1879, ‘‘ his radicalism is apt to be of the extremest 
type. He has no slowly progressing centuries of com- 
parative civilization |ehind Lim, aad no traditions that 
prevent him from leaping to the extremest conclusivuns. 
Io bis immediate past he stands face to face with crass 
Asiatic barbarism, and the moment the reins of despot- 
ism are a little relaxed he wants to re-fashion the world, 
from the very bottom, in accordance with a crude ileal 
which he conceives in the first intoxication of enlight- 
«npent. This is the ecplanation of Nibilism. An Eug- 
lishman or an American, who has something to be 
proud of in his national past, and sees chances for 
profitable activity in a hundred directions, could never 
conceive «f the :eckless destructiveness which seizes a 
Russian of the so-called cultured class when the seed 
of independent thought has one struck root in his 
mind. If, in addition to this, he has compromised 
himself with the authorities (which he is tolerably sure 
to do), and thus is cut off from an. flicial career, he 
becomes p:ssessed of a wild yearriag to m duce every- 
thing to chaosabcut him. He has lost his stake in life, 
and has really nothiag further to lose. I: is of this 
class that the Nihilists are chi fly composed, and one 
must take this into consideration if one is to compre- 
hend their intlefatigable activity in the work of destruc- 
tion and the stolid stoicism with w'iich the majority of 
them meet death and even submit to horrible tortures.” 
Russian Government is itself engaged in 
making Nihilists by the thousand,” Tourguéaeff re- 
marked on another occasion. ‘‘ The barbarous pun- 
ishments with which it visits « ff2-nses that are styled 
political, so far from preventing disloyal sentiments, 
produce a reckless despair which makes violence easy 
and natural.” 

It is well known that the novelist himself came very 
near experiencing the truth of this statement. When 
as & young man he had been admitted to the civil ser- 
vice, he was guilty of a breach of discipline in publish- 
ing a eulogy of the novelist Gogol, the author of the 
famous novel ‘‘ Dead Souls,” who had incurred the 
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hostility of the government by the fearlessness with 
which he had exposed official corruption. The Em- 
peror Nicholas had forbidden the press to take any 
notice of his death, :nd when Tourguéneff, impelled by 
@ generous admiration of his unfortunate confrére, had 
the courage to disobey, he was first sentenced to banish. 
ment to Siberia; but at the intercession of the Tsar- 
ovitz the sentence was commuted to a term of compul- 
sory confinement to his estates. Fortunately ‘lour- 
guéneff’s estates were large and well stocked with 
game, and, as be was a passionate sportsman, he found 
abundant opportunities for disposing of his enforced 
leisure. His intimate intercourse during this period 
with the serfs, and his observation of the stolid indif- 
ference with which they bore their wretched lot, gave a 
still deeper cast of melancholy to his thought, and con- 
firmed the pessimism which had already become the 
pervading atmosphere of his mind. Instead of the ag- 
gressive zeal for reform which is apt to seize upon a 
Western mind under similar circumstances, a hopeless 
resignation took possession of Tourguéneff ; he felt pain- 
fully his powerlessness in the presence of the hoary 
abuses which seemed, once for al}, part of the estab- 
lisbed order of creation, and to stem his own strength 
against this overwhelming flood of ages seemed a 
wanton challeage of fate, a futile waste of energy. 
Yet in spite of this temperamental bias, in spite of 
his clear perception that he was merely inviting de- 
struction, Tourguéneff found himself gradually drift- 
ing into the attitude, not of a passive malcontent, but 
of an active reformer. There was a passionate sense 
of fair play in his character, and a noble generosity 
which made it impossible for him to sit silently in the 
presence of wrong and injustice. It was this feeling 
which impelled him to write his wonderful sketches of 
serf-life (collected under the title ‘‘ Memoirs of a Sports- 
man ”) which had the effect of opening the Emperor's 
eyes, and thus of indirectly inspiring the decree of eman- 
cipation. Tsar Alexander IL. is said to have admitted 
that it was this book which first made him aware that 
Russia could never rise out of her Asiatic barbarism as 


_ long as the institution ef serfdom remained; and with 


the impetuosity of a despot he swept it away by one 
bold decree, without heeding the warningsjof his conser- 
vative counselors. Alexander II. did not, however, 
possess the courage of consistency, and he easily per- 
ceived that so keen-sighted, bold, and relentless a 
critic as Tourguéneff might become a very incon. 
venient personage in the empire if he allowed him to 
give free rein to his zeal. He therefore seized the 
first opportunity to dampen his ardor, and this oppor- 
tunity presented itself when the novelist ventured to 
disregard the cfficial command enjoining silence upon 
the press at Gogol’s death. 

It is worthy of notice that Tourguéneff, in his 
**‘ Memoirs of a Sportsman,” avoided the appearance of 
writing a special plea for the serfs, nay, even took 
pains to avoid all open criticism of the ** peculiar insti- 
tution.” He only described in a sober and apparently 
dispassionate manner what he saw, and allowed the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. His attitude is 
that of a cool observer, who estimates sorrow and suf- 
fering according to their artistic values, as effective 
colors in his picture. But he must, in sooth, be a 
callous reader who does not perceive what heroic self- 
restraint this impartiality costhim. It was Tourgué- 
neff’s conviction that absolute, uncompromising real- 
ism, which permitted no question as to its accuracy, 
would be far more effective in accomplishing the end 
which he had in view than a passionate and tearful 
appeal, in the manner of Mrs. Stowe’s famous novel. 
And the result showed that in this conviction he was 
right. It was not his business to arouse public senti- 
ment, which in Russia would have been of little avail, 
but to convince one single man; viz , the Emperor ; 
and he knew that this one man could be reached only 
by cool, merciless logic and an almost photographic 
fidelity to fact. Dr. Julian Schmidt, the German liter- 
ary historian, who was a life-long friend and admirer 
of Tourguéneff, writes in this connection as follows: 


* The North American abolitionista thought they’could serve their 
cause by surrounding the victims of slavery with a false halo of vir- 
tne. * Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ a book which has been very widely read, 
raises the negro siave to such a keight of magnanimity that the 
Archange! Gabrie! might well bend hie knee before him. Tourgué- 
neff shows with a terrible fidelity how the institution of serfdom 
degrades ail men—the master as well as the serfs; how it makes 
them helpless and incapable of any purpose. . . . Even native good- 
ness does not in this state of iawlesenese reatrain one from commit- 
ting the basest deeds; native energy growe torpid in a state where 
ail things are aimiess,...I1n Russia everything drags along 
monotonously, without excitement; everybody drowses and keeps 
on drowsing. But the chief evil is the perfect waste of ali menta! 
powere through absolute lawlessness. Man is, before the law, 
looked upon as & mere thing; but a thing he cannot be, and instead 


. of that he becomes a brute—the master as weil asthe slave.” 


The terrible sights which Tourguéneff had wit- 
nessed in his youth, so far from making him callous to 
human woe, seemed rather to have made him more 
sensitive and sympathetic. The sight of suffering 
never ceased to move him to keen distress. He hada 
large number of pensioners about him—chiefly Rus- 
sians and Poles who had forfeited all chance of a 


career by their courage in opposing the tyranny of the 
Tsar’s government. These people often pursued him 
with their miserable tales of misfortune, and he gave 
freely as long as he had anything to give. But this 
continual contact with distress fostered in him a deep- 
rooted conviction that the world was hopelessly out of 
gear; that society, as at present constituted, was radi- 
cally wrong, and must be in need of a thorough-gcoing 
renovation. It seemed to him incredible that that great, 
powerful leviathan called ‘‘the masses” should be 
content to bear its wretched lot, when it should have be- 
come conscious of its power to change it. Socialism, 
with all its wild aberrations, was to him the first sul- 
len mutterings of the impending storm. The huge 
armies which the people had to support in order to 
perpetuate their own oppression could not long suffice 
to curb the growing discontent and to suppress its 
ever more frequent manifestations. It could scarcely 
be more than a temporary arrangement, on the part of 
Providence, that the big -fishes should eat the Jittle 
fishes ; and the little fishes might be pard«ned for find- 
ing it unsatisfactory. When the latter became con- 
scious of their strength, and learned the art of co- 
operation, they might have i: in their power to teach 
their antagonists to restrain their appetite. In the 
growing enlightenment of the masses, in the labor 
strikes, and the constant agitation of the questions of 
co-operation, temperance, and division of labor, he 
recognized the great dawning forces which were to 
disorganize and ultimately reorganize society on a 
juster and more equitable basis. But he feared that 
some great and general revolution must precede any 
radical change, as the powers that be would hardly 
abendon their favored position without stubborn re- 
sistance. 

In this vein I frequently heard Tourguéneff talk, 
and though I could not always, after having spent an 
evening in bis company, make‘a verbatim report of his 
remarks,I never failed to note Cown the more strik- 
ing points in bis conversation. It was part of his 
artistic creed never to give utterance to any purely 
theoretic statement in his novels, but it is needles: to 
say that he did not impose any such restraint upon his 
conversation. Nevertheless, I happen to know that at 
times he would half-unconsciously violate this rule as 
to the absolute ‘‘objectivity” of his tales, and then, 
when he revised his manuscript, scrupulously cut out 
everything that savored of doctrinarianism. Once 
he showed me the portions which he had cut out of 
‘‘Fathers and Sons,” and they equaled in size the 
whole tale as itnow exists. The greater part of it was 
Bazaroff’s journal, in which the prototype of Nihilism 
uttered his opinions concerning social questions; and 
they exceeded in radicalism anything which Tourgué- 
neff ever avowed as his own sentiments. It had been 
Tourguéoeff’s first purpose to include this journal! in 
the nove}, but on second thought he conc!uded that it 
would interfere too greatly with the dramatic con- 
tinuity of the tale. The last time I saw him (June, 1879), 
he informed me that he had burnedit. Of several of 
his minor tales he also possessed manuscripts twice 
the bulk of the published versions. But these he also 
destroyed some time prior to,1879. It might be well 
enough, he said, to preserve the sketches of Raphael 
and Leonardo. But the first drafts of a tale or a 
novel it was absurd to publish. A wise man of letters 
should always take care that his well-meaning but 
injudicious friends should have no chance of damag- 
ing his reputation after his death. The public could 
never be expected to rate at their value the disjecta 
membra poeta, 


NON-CHURCH-GOING. 
By Rev. L. V. Priog. 
LARGE majority in nearly every community 
are seldom seen within the Christian church 
on the Lord’s day. They forsake the house of God, 
and resort to other places where no interests are taken 
account of other than those pertaining to the flesh or 
the intellect. It has come to pass that our young men 
and women, together with those in middle life, spend 
their Sundays at places of amusement, or in excur- 
sions, or in loitering, wholly indifferent to everything 
religious. Nor is this confined to the ranks of the 
poor and overworked classes, but embraces those who 
would be accounted respectable and iutellizent and 
well-to-do in worldly affairs. This habit, becoming 
more and more widespread, is a great evil. It crip- 
ples the church in its work by withholding the support 
it needs and by multiplying the difficulties against 
which it has to contend. It is working a change in 
the moral life of a large and important class of our 
citizens, full of danger to the future of this country. 
There is a falling away from the high ideals of the 
Puritan Fathers. 
The Sabbath is no longer regarded as a day for re- 
ligious instruction and worship of God. There is an 
increase of ignorance of revealed truth. Doubts con- 


cerning God and a future state are taking hold upon 


the mind. A disposition is growing and strengthen- 
ing to cry down the Christian church, and substitute 
for it the theater, the public garden, or the lecture 
platform. Those who do not go so far demand that 
the church modify its teachings to suit liberal views 
of the Sabbath and the new theories of human life. 
They have so far degenerated in their moral convic- 
tions as to abet openly or secretly the enemies of our 
faith. This downward movement in the moral life of 
non-church goers will, if not checked, perpetuate it- 
self with ever-increasing strength and velocity. Par-— 
ents who ignore the Christian church cannot expect 
their children to love it. Let this thing continue, and 
the day is not far distant when a large proportion of 
American citizens will coalesce with the ignorant and 
debased classes pourivg in upon us from the lower 
ranks of foreign populations to utterly overthrow the 
Christian institutions ef our country. Evidences of 
a tendency in this direction are furnished by every 
community. 

Again, non-church-going fosters idlene3s, pauper- 
ism, andcrime. Anything that lessens the grip of the 
church on the conscience of the masses promotes 
these evils. In proportion as a man sinks into ani- 
malism will he grow indolent and disorderly. Take 
God out of a man and he is no longer man, but a 
dangerous animal against which society must protect 
itself. 

Now, all these evils, growing direcily or indirectly | 
out of the neglect of the house of God, are destined, 
if they continue, to shift the organizations of society 
upon foundations other than those upon which they 
were placed by the wisdom and piety of our fathers. 
It is cause for alarm. For, once change the orgar iza- 
tions of society from s Christian to a non-Christian 
basis, and we bili adieu to cur hopes of this country. 
The downward movement which makes the change 
possible will perpetuate itseif as it dit in the case of 
the Israelites or the French people, till national life is 
either extinguished or purified by fearful social up- 
heavals and baptisms of blood. 

I3 there a cure for this evil of non-church coing? 
Can anything be done to secure a more general attend- 
ance upon the services of the sanctuary ? Iam con- 
fident that it is possible to do much to lessen, if not 
wholly remove, the evil. Not, however, by any sen- 
sational methods or improvements of Scrip ure, or by 
being wise above what is written; but by making the 
world see and feel the vital connection the church 
sustains to a noble life and the welfare of a people. 

The first thing to be done is for Christisns to seta 
better example. There are multitudes of professing 
Christians who disregard their solemn covenant obli- 
gations whenever it is convenient for them to do so. 
They neglect the house of God upon the slightest pre- 
tense, to seek their own ease or pleasure at home or 
elsewhere. The direct effect of this is to encourage 
those who are not Christians to abandon the church 
altogether. How can we expect more of them than 
we do of these professed disciples of Christ? L-t 
these Christians reform themselves, and prove their 
appreciation of sanctuary privileges. If they have not 
heretofore acted from principle, they should do so im- 
mediately. 

Another thing to be done is for Christians to estab- 

lish and maintain a more intimate and he!pful contact 
with the world. This contact, as a rule, is too formal 
and mediatory. That is, the minister, the missionary, 
or the benevoient society; as a general thing, is made 
to represent the church and its interests. The exam- 
ple of Christ and the law of his truth provides that 
each individual Christian shal! interest himself per- 
sonally in particular persons or classes in the commu- 
nity. . 
Still another thing to be done is for Christians to 
interest themselves in the young, and, so far as pos- 
sible, raise up a generation of church-goers. Child- 
life is easily influenced ; the child-heart is easily won. 
If Christians, therefore, are disposed to practice the 
chief doctrines of their religion, and exercise the chief 
graces of a religious life, they have it in their power 
to gather the children not only into Sabbath-schools, 
but into the churches. They can make church life 
to them very attractive as well as very helpful. 

Again, another thing to be done is for ministers to 
preach the Gospel and apply it according to the meth- 
ods of Christ. In too many iustances they have tried 
excellency of speech and the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, and forgotten to preach Christ and him cru- 
cified. In some cases they have raised the expecta- 
tion in the minds of the people that if they go to 
church they will hear something discussed other than 
Gospel truth. The people can get better knowledge 
elsewhere. Such preaching, as a general thing, in- 
stead of attracting, repels the thinking men of the 
community, and also fails to interest the masses. 
History shows, I think, that the church has com- 
manded the respect of the world, and permanently 
prospered, only in proportion as Gospel truth has been 
faithfully and steadily preached and practiced. Let 
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ministers give themselves unreservedly and wholly to 
the preaching of the simple Gospel, and there will 
soon be a marked improvemeat for the better. Let 
controversy cease, and Christian living begin and ear- 
nestly continue, and men of the world will be attracted 
to the church. 

And, finally, another thing to be done is to secure, 
as far as it is practicable and possible, the co-opera- 


tion of the public school teacher and the religious and 


secular press. Not that I would have the teacher in- 
struct his scholars in church doctrines, but simply to 
hold up the fact that the Christian church, as a churcb, 
lies at the root of our free institutions, and that it is 
the duty of ev:ry citizen to support it as he sup- 
ports the Constitution of the general government. The 
church continues the work of the schools, and does 
for mankind what the school cannot do in the way of 
‘teaching moral truth and building up moral character. 
Let the church lose its power, and let the people cease 
to regard God and to keep their moral life up to the 
requirements of his law, and they rapidly fall into 
corruptions, complexity of interests, and revolution. 
The press should work in the same line with the 
teacher. The press to-day is one of the mightiest 
agents in the world for molding public sentiment. 
The good men employed on the press know this, and 
they should need no urging to improve their oppor- 
tunity to co-operate with all earnest Christians in 
efforts to correct a great evil. 

I believe we must work ia this line if we are to 
reach our young men, our middle-aged men, and 
gather them 4s of old into G@d’s house on the Lord’s 
day. Tbe Christian caurch, if doing its duty, builds 
character. The Gospel it upholds is the Jaw of the 
highest l.fe in every department of human endeavor. 
The practice of its doctrines stimulates every natural 
ability. and promotes every legitimate enterprise. 
There is no substantial reason, therefore, why all 
goo! men, all worthy citizens, should not unite to 
uphold the church and a pure Gospel, and co-operate 
in creating a public sentiment that will lead all classes 
of society to honor G»d’s house with their presence. 


LAW-AND-ORDER WORK IN COLD 
SPRING, N. Y. 
By toe Rev. A. OsTRANDER. 

HE village of Cold Spring lies among the High- 

lands of the Hudson, just above West Point, and, 
ncluding the adjoining corporation of Nelsonville, 
contains about 3,500 inhabitants. For many; years 
the liquor interest has predominated. Last year 
forty-three places — sixteen unlicensed — dispensed 
freely all kinds of intoxicants. License fees were re- 
duced to the minimum: $30 for hotels and $15 for 
beer. Free rum, with all its consequences, prevailed. 
The law was ignored or violated with impunity ; the 
Sabbath was desecrated; the streets were filled with 
drunkenness by day and riotous debauchery by night ; 
the young men of the place were almost all patrons of 
the saloons; dissipation, crime, and demoralizatioa 


were characteristic, while little or no temperance 


sentiment existed, or, if existiag, it slept, while Cold 
Spring won for itself an unenviable reputation as one 
of the worst places along the river. 

But at length came achange. Ata union temper- 
ance meeting of the churcbes, held on Sunday evening, 
April 22, 1883, just in advance of the annual meeting 
of the Board of Excise Commissioners, a preamble and 
resolutions were presented, describing the condition of 


the village and vicinity, and calling upon the Christian, 


moral, and respectable people to assert themselves in 
behalf of their rights, especially the right to a quiet 
Sabbath, and the maintenance of law and order in the 
community. As a first step in this direction it was 
resolved to petition the Board of Excise to reduce by 
at least one-half the number of licenses granted ; to 
increase the rate of license fees; to grant no license 
to known violators of the law in any of its provisions, 
and to use all their power for the punishment of violat- 
ors of the law, licensed or unlicensed. 

The paper was unanimously adopted, and a copy 
presented to the Excise Commissioners at their pre- 
liminary meeting. After deliberation, they increased 
the fees for license to $100 for hotels and storekeepera, 
and $75 for beer. The liquor dealers rebelled, and 
unanimously resolved not to pay the oew rates, and 
the first meeting of the Board passed without a single 
application for license. As all licenses expired May 1, 
all sale of liquors was now illegal; but the dealers 
defiantly continued their traffic. The need of imme- 
diate action being apparent, to sustain the law and the 
Excise Board, a few delegates from each church met, 
drew up and signed a paper in favor of organizing a 
law-and-order society, and circulated it through the 
town. A large number of names were secured, in- 
cluding leading and influential citizens; these were 
called together, a constitution was adopted, the neces- 
sary Officers elected and committees appointed, and in 
the latter part of May the Law-and-Order Association 


of Philipstown was ready for business. This was 
begun by procuring a detective from New York, and 
suitable counsel for the inevitable work of prosecuting 
violations of the law. The detcctive did his work so 
well that he had secured several charges against each 
offender before his official character was discovered. 
Arrests followed; one after another the law-breakers 
were brought before the justice; in most cases the 
plea of guilty to the first charge was made, fines im- 
posed and paid, and the business ended; the other 
charges being suspended during good behavior. Ina 
few instances jury trials were demanded; but in each 
case conviction was finally secured. Under these pro- 
ceedings the liquor traffic collapsed, and the Excise 
Board soon had plenty of applications. That body, 
however, exercised its power »f discretion; most of 
the applications met a decided refusal; and the whole 
number granted for the current year, for the entire 
township, is nine; including four hotels, three store- 
keepers, and two beer licenses. 

Of course this work met with decided opposition, 
and aroused an intense feeling among the adherents of 
freerum. Efforts were made to disorganize the Board 
of Excise by inducing one of its members to resign; 
attempts made at ‘*‘ boycotting” business men ; threats 
of political disaster ; vituperation and falsehood with- 
out stint; public indignation meetings and counter- 
organization; effort to secure indictment of the Excise 
Board by the Grand Jury; and, latterly, personal vio- 
lence made upon the detective and threatened upon a 
justice of the peace, have all been tried by anti-law- 
and-order men, and have all failed. So far, the 
triumph of law and order is complete. The open, 
unlicensed sale of liquors and beer is suppressed ; 
attempts made at illegal sale are punished as soon as 
evidence can be secured ; several persons have been 
arrested and fined a second time. Licensed dealers 
are kept strictly to the terms of the law. Sunday is 
now such a Sabbath as Cold Spring has never known 
before ; while the marked improvement ia the charac- 
ter of the village is such as to astonish both residents 
and visitors acquainted with its former condition. 

The financial aspect of the subject deserves notice, 
especially as one plea of the opponents of law and order 
is that it will increase the burden of taxation. Com- 
pare a few figures. Last year, twenty-seven licenses 
put into the treasury less than $400; this year, nine 
licensee produce $891. 

The cost of detective and counsel for prosecution 
was met by private subscription; the only cost to 
the town has been the legal fees of the justice and con- 
stables; these, so far, amount to less than $300; but 
the fines imposed and paid aggregate more than $600; 
leaving a respectable balance to the credit of the town. 

As to the relation of this work to temperance, it 
may be said that while the Association is not pro- 
fessediy a temperance organization, its work has a 
direct influence in that direction. There is evidence 
that reducing the number of selling places does re- 
duce the aggregate of drinking and drunkenness, 
and removes much temptation. The enforcement of 
existing laws promotes the growth of a healthy 
public sentiment, and of tbat respect for law which 
must prevail before any statutory enactment can be 
enforced. This work also leads to a union of the best 
elements in any community, without regard to party, 
for the benefit of the whole. 

The work in Cold Spring is not all done; but the 
spirit for the work lives, and is determined to con- 
tinue until the town is redeemed, and law and order 
is supreme. 


DR. EDWARD A. LAWRENCE. 


Those who knew Dr. Lawrence only as they saw his kind 
and genial but grave and reverend face upon the platform 
or in the audience in public religious gatherings, or as they 
read his keen und searching criticiem or his severely chaste 
English in some of his essays, or as they heard him preach, 
always earnest and serious, would hardly be prepared for the 
manifestations of sparkling humor which he reserved for the 
social circle and his friends,or which, during his professional 
career, occasionally found a place in the class-room. An old 
pupil writing of him to us says: 

‘* His pupils often refer to his excellenceas ateacher. His 
jnstructions were practical, pointed, and often sharp and 
witty. It is related that on one occasion, after a student had 
read before him a sermon into which he seemed to have put 
all he knew, the Doctor dismissed it with the remark, ‘ Too 


large a load for the cart.’ He was a member for many 


years of the Salem Association of Congregational Ministers ; 
and the members of that body will not soon forget his con- 
tributiens to their meetings. His short speeches were es- 
pecially valuable and helpful. He would sometimes put into 
few words thoughts that turned the tide of the meeting, 
and he never spoke without adding something of value. 


Ono one occasion, when the subject of the Catechism was be-- 


fore the meeting, he remarked, ‘If there were more Uat- 
echism in the pews there would be less Vogmatism in the 
pulpit.” It was with some alarm, at the commencement of 
my ministry, that I saw him enter my church—the church of 
which he had formerly been pastor—as a regular attendant. 
It is an old saying, ‘A former pastor makes a poor parish- 
jouer.’ My fears, however, were groundless, for his face in 


the audience soon became one of the points of inspiration ; 
and during my whole ministry there I received from him 
nothing but kindly criticism, encouragement, and help. 
Though laid aside from the active ministry, he was‘never an 
idle man. He gave hisservice freely tothe community where 
he lived, to the church with which he was connected, and to 
the church at large. He kept abreast of the times in his 
reading and study, and was always busy with his pen. Dr. 
Lawrence was a ripe scholar, a clear thinker, a usefal and 
honored citizen, and a devoted Christian; and I rejoice to 
pay this simple tribute to his memory.” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any snbecriber sending an inqniryon any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply efher 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


Will you please give in the columns of The Christian Union your 
opinion as to the following: 

(|) A minister seeking contribntions in the Inmber regions of Nortb- 
ern Michigan, toward the building of a chnrch, among others, applies 
to a party of four men whom he finds by the roadside, playing a 
game of cards for money stakes (gambling). One of the four says, 
in reply to hia solicitations, * Wait until the game is finished, and if 
I win the pot you shall bave the money.” Whereupon the minister 
waita until the game is finished. The man wins the money, hands 
it to tae minister, who, receiving it with thanks, departs. Question: 
Does or does not the minieter do wrong in taking the money? 

(2) Aman bunting trees a eqairrel. The squirrel keeps on the 
opposite side of the tree, and as the man walks around the tree, the 
equirrel moves also, so that the tree is alwaya between the two. 
The man completes a circle around the tree. Query: Has he gone 
around the ? 

(3) Does any part of the rim or felioe of the wheel of a carriage in 
motion upon the road revolve faster than the other part of the rim 
or felloe ? H. E. A, 

YorK Ciry. 

1. The minister does wrong. The man who has won money 
from his neighbor by gambling should return the money 
which he has taken t> the man from whom he has won it. 
fhe minister, by taking the money so won, participates in 
the wrong-doing of the gambler. If, however, the gamble 
brought money to the minister which he had won in various 
games under circumetances such that he could no longer 
return it to its rightful owner, the case would be different, 
and the minister might legitimately take it. 

2. We refer this puzzle to our readers, and especially 
recommend it to the attention of Aunt Patience and her 
family. 

3. The outer rim of the whsel revolves faster than the 
inner rim, just as the rim itself revolves faster than the hub. 


Are we not three individuals in one; viz., physical, mental, and 
spiritna’? If so, cr if not, please explain what tne spiritual man 
and how we may know that part of ourselves from the rest. These 
queries are not the result of idie curiosity. Being ‘* unconverted,” 
and having asincere desire to know the whole truth as nearly 
possible, impels me to ask such questions. 

CLaYToON, Tenn, 

Man is made up of the three elements, physical, mental, and 
spiritual, but these are so chemically united that they can no 
more be separated practically than the separate gases which 
compose water. By the physical we mean the mere earthy 
and material organism which perishes at death ; by the intel- 
lectual that which takes®cognizance of and deals with 
physical and material things; by the spiritual that which 
takes cognizance of and deals with the immaterial and 
the invisible. But the spiritual and the intellectual act 
through and are affected by the physical’organism. And 
the spiritual must employ and depend upon the intellectual 

faculties; as, for example, in the investigation of spirit- 
ual truth. And the intellectual are inspired and lifted above 
the plane of a mere materialism by the spiritual powers— 
love, hope, faith. And the physical condition is greatly 
affected both for good and for evil by both the intellectual 
and the spiritual powers— being cast into sickness, for 
example, by despair or disappointment in love, and being 
brought into life and vigor by hope, courage, and the satis- 
faction of love. 


Dear Christian Union; 

You know when I get befogged abont anything I go to yon to 
have it cleared up. Do you think it would endanger our country if 
Congress weuld give us back the fractional currency made out of 
paper, and retire the postal notes? You know the * Tribune” ex- 
pressed fear lately lest the posta! notes might be abused by being 
used as currency. You know we common people cannot see the end 
from the beginning, like editors and bankers, only you know my milk 
peddier says he could carry bis money easier if he had it in fractional] 
currency made‘of paper. But yon know he does not know what is best 
for the country, eo I knew yon could tel! me. I won!d bave eent this 
to the ** Tribune ’’ man, only yon know that he has all the banks and 


railroads and telegraphs to see to,and I thought he might not have | 


time to tell me. 8.8. C. 


We do not think that the country was injured by the is- 
suance Of fractional currency; but, on the whole, silver is 
better for small change than notes. The notes. from being 
constantly carried in the pocket and constantly handled, 
grow greasy, dirty, and disagreeable; they are torn, crum- 
pled, and liable to be utterly destroyed; they are advanta- 
geous only for mailing purposes, and the postal note sup- 
plies that want adequately. 


In a recent issue, in your column for Inquiring Friends, 
you express a doubt regarding two questions that seem to 
me not very ‘‘hard.” In answer to the query, ‘‘ Why does 
Mr. Beecher, whose style is uniformly distingaished by pre- 
cision, always say ‘around about,’ as one of these is suffi- 
cient to convey hia idea?” You reply, ‘‘ We cannot tell you. 
‘Around about’ appears to us a colloquia ism,” ete. Now, 
any one familiar with Mr. Beecher’s style can hardly help 
noticing his fondness for expressions having an archaic fla- 
vor, such as are found less in modern writers than in South, 
Barrow, Milton, and especially in ‘‘ Bible English.” And 
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although you say ‘‘the duplication of the words would rare- 
ly, if ever, lend strength to the sentence,” yet surely there is 
an intens fication of the idea in such an expression as this, 
from Psalm cxxv.: ‘' As the mountairs are round about Jeru- 
salem, so the Lord is round about his people,” ete. 

The other point is your reply, ‘‘ Wedo not know the au- 
thor of the expression, ‘ [t goes without saying.’ which is 
inelegant.”’ Is this not simp'y a literal translation of the 
French idiomatic phrase, ‘‘ Ya va saus dire,”’ and is not a 
direct English transference of any foreign idiom pretty sure 
to be awkward? In that fact consists the entire comicality 
of that unmercifully funny book, ‘* English as She is Spoke.” 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Will you please give, through the columns of your paper, your 
exegeria of 1 Cor ii , 9-16? The ninth verse ts often cited as showing 
that the rewards of Christ's followere are euch as are beyond the 
conception of the fi.ite mind, while tne tenth and fi 1 owing verses 
seem to implv a spiritusl capacity or j:dyment in some men by 
which they are revealed Isit erafe to affirm that the truths of the 
Bible cannot be apprehended by the unregenerate? 

OXFORD, Mass. A SUBsC&IBER 

Toe declaration of the Apostle in 1 Cor. ii., 9-16. is that 
the spiritual joy and life which belong to Christian experience 
here on earth transcend everything which the senses perceive 
or which the sensuvus imagination can conceive; they are 
spiritually apprehended, and are to be spiritually enjoyed. 
As only the musician can enjoy music, so only the Christian 
can erjoy Christian experience. The truths of the Bible 
may be to acertuin degree intellectually apprehended ; but 
there can be no true, vital apprehension of them except by 
the spiritual nature, possessed of and inspired by the spirit of 
Goa. 


Three ministerae and two Sundiy- school teachers have pro- 
posed to start a social Class for Sundiy-school teachers, to meet 
weekly fortwo years. It will be a kind of an Institute, somethiag 
after the plan of a seminary, different persons taking the d ffcrent 
topics. Can you recommend any books or authorities that will pive 
ue hints? And bave you anything to say that might help us, aud 
perhaps inspire other communities where there is the proj: r help 
to embark in the same enierprize ? J. W.N. 

The best answer to this question is that which experience 
affords. We shall be glad to have any of our readers give 
such experiences on @ page or two of note paper for this 
column. 

Did not the Israelites have sufficient cause to ask fora king, ora 
ehange of government, in view of the fact that Samue.’s sons as 
judges were corrupt? and if eo, how could their desire for a different 
state of things be re j-cting God, unless we Consider God to sanction 
the action of these b.ibe-taking judyes ? G. C.3. 

SLATESDALE, Pa. 

The error of the Israelites was analogous to that which 
men make in Our own time wher they proprose to get rid of 
the corruption of a republican government by acquiescing in 
a dictatorship of any form. Where the Israelites went from 
the corruption of Samuel's sone to that of Solomen and Ahab 
they went from Kirg Log to King Stork. 


le the old tithe iaw obligatory ou Caiistianes? Ia there the slight- 
est mention «f it in the New Testament in thie direction? Cin any- 
thing be bound rightly on the Caristian_couscience not explicitly 
required inthe New Testament? 

SHUSHAN, N. Y. 

We are not under the law, but under grace. No part of 
the O'd Testament ritual is obligatory on Christians. Uuder 
the New Testament we recognuiz:; as children of God that all 
which our Father owns is ours, and al! that we own is our 
Father's; and we are to use it in the spirit of love for his 


service. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. 
AN EDITORIAL ROMANCE. 
By H. W. M. 


R. PARKER was flurried; his face was dis- 
turbed, aimost distorted, by an unusual ex- 
pression of annoyance and disgust ; and when his eye- 
glasses dropped from his nose, as they had a way of 
doing, he replaced them with a Kind of vicious energy. 
His desk was in a state of chaos to which he had re- 
duced it ina half-hour’s search of increasing vigor ; 
usually it was a model of neatness and order, every 
pigeon hole was distinctly marked and dedcivated to a 
spt cific purpose, and every paper lodged in any one of 
these carefully discriminated apertures was numbered, 
dated, and deftly folded. It was part of John Parke1’s 
character to be orderly, and it was also the necessity 
of his occupation. As the managing editor of a pop- 
ular magazine, which furnished a Jarge circle of read- 
ers with a monthly instaliment of the best current lit- 
erature, he f»und himself in the vortex of a whirlpool 
of correspondence and manuscripts that came in every 
morning with the buoyant energy of a flood-tide, and 
subsided every afternoon with the languid, reluctant 
movement of an ebb that always left a discouraging 
dé>ris behind. There were days when M-. Parker 
actually hated the mail and mentally wished that the 
government might come to some temporary ruin in 
order that the mails might be suspended for a week. 
But the wished-for disturbance never came, and the 
government continued to perform its functions as let- 
4er-carrier with de\i>derate regularity. 

The work of conducting a large correspondence was 
onerous enough, but it was the reading of manu: cripts 
which devoured Mr. Parker’s time, consumed his men- 
tal vigur, exhausted his patience, and kept him contin- 
ually on the verge of resigning his posilion. They 
came from all quarters of our Own capacious country 
and from beyond the seas; they treated every possible 


theme in every conceivable manner, and they exhibit- 
ed every variety of penmansbip from the formal pre- 
cision of apparent copperplate to the free, bold hand 
which scorned all the traditions of chirography. 

When Mr. Parker reached his office in the morning 
he exchanged the Prince Albert frock coat which he 
uniformly wore fora less preteniious garment, care- 
fully adjusted his eye-glasses, and seated himself at his 
desk with an expression in which Roman fortitude and 
Christian resignation were happily mingled. He pro- 
ceeded to separate the heap of manuscripts which an 
assistant had placed before him into three smaller 
piles ; in one he collected all the verse, in a second all 
the stories, and in athird all the miscellaneous con- 
tributions. Then he read, conscientiously, verse, tale, 
and essay, marked the larger number of each kind 
with an unhesitating and unmistakable R, noted the 
fact of acceptance on one or two, and reserved a few 
for further consideration. Asa rule, this work brought 
him to midday, and to the second chapter of ‘his daily 
task. 

At thirty, Mr. Parker had already acquired an order- 
liness which had become a second nature; and, there- 
fore, he was uncommonly fluriied and disturbed on 
this particular morning by his inability to find a cer- 
tain manuscript which he had read, folded, and in- 
dorsed with his approval one week before. In his en- 
deavor to find it he had thoroughly examined every 
part of his desk, searched every pigeon-hole, and now, 
flushed and a little dusty, he was deliberating as to 
what he should do next. At length he toucaed an 
electric be)l at the tide of his desk, and was immedi. 
ately confronted by a small boy. 

‘* Ask Mr. Perkins to come here a moment.” 

The boy disappeared, and was replaced a moment 
later by Mr. Perkins, who also wore eye-glasses, and 
was one of the assistant editors. 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Perkins. I am a good deal 
troubled because I have mislaid a manuscript. It 
came about a week ago, and was a very uncommon 
story. The title was ‘John Dolline’s Quest.’ Do 
you recollect seeing it?” 

Mr. Parker looked at the assistant editor with the 
evident hope of an answer that would end his per- 
plexity, but he was doomed to disappointment; Mr. 
Perkins had not read the manuscript, and knew noth- 
ing about it. Mr. Parker thereupon, and very deliber- 
ately, examined his desk a second time without any 
resu!t, then walked up and down his office a few min- 
utes in evident vexation, and finally recovered him- 
self with an effort, rang for a stenographer, and ad- 
dressed himself to his correspondence. 

At half-past four Mr. Parker was ready to leave his 
‘flice; he had cleared his desk, resumed his Prince 
Albert frock, and was on the point of putting on his 
light overcoat, when the boy brought him acard. He 
put on his eye-glasses and looked at it suspiciously ; 
he evidently expected a new contributor. 

‘*Miss E'inor Ferguson,” he muttered, sotto voce ; 
‘‘whoin the world is she? Well,” speaking to the 
boy, who stocd waiting, ** show her in.” 

Miss Elinor Ferguson proved to be a very comely 
young person, simply but admirably dressed, and 
conveying by her quiet dignity and composure full 
information asto her social traditions and surround- 
ings. Mr. Parker was pre-eminently a person of taste ; 
he knew instinctively what was good, not only in qual- 
ity but in form, and before he had asked his visitor to 
be seated he had given her the benefit of his unquali- 
fied approval. The young lady hesitated a moment, as 
if the business in hand were new to her, but her voice 
betrayed no nervousness when she said, noting the 
Overcoat on his arm: 

‘*T will detain you onlya moment. I Jearned yester- 
day that there was a vacancy in your office, and, 
although I have had no experience in such a position, I 
should like the opportunity of trying to fill it.” 

Mr. Parker instantly determined to place her at the 
vacant desk; she gave him such an impression of fiao- 
ish and completeness that he was sure she would do 
anything well. 

‘*The place is nc a particularly desirable one,” he 
said, before answeriog her application; ‘‘ the work is 
entirely clerical, and not very interesting, I fear.” 

‘* The nature of the work will not trouble me if I can 
only do it,” was the reassuring reply of Miss Ferguson ; 
whereupon Mr. Parker asked her to come the next 
morning, and, in parentheris, and as if it were a matter 
of small moment, mentioned the compersation she 
would receive. He held the door opened as she passed 
out, and then followed her down stairs at a becoming 
distance. More than once, as he walked up the avenue 
to his room, he questioned the wisdom of his speedy 
decision; but whenever a doubt arose it was instantly 
confronted by that graceful and finely-poised figure, 
and was dissolved into thin air. More than once, too, 
a shade of annoyance rested on his face at the thought 
ef the missing manuscript, but the soft splendor of the 
October afternoon and the brilliant throng of carriages 
and pedestrians crowding the avenue diverted his 


mind from his work, and made him keenly receptive 
of the movement and charm of his surroundings. 

The next morning, at the appointed time, Miss Fergu- 
son was at her desk. Her training was immediately 
evident ; she seemed to know what was to be done by 
instinct, and needed no fuller direction than a hint. 
In a week she had not only mastered the details of her 
work, but by systematization had so reduced it that she 


asked for more, and had heen assigned more difficult 


and exacting tasks» Mr. Parker had brief interviews 
with her, and treated her with the studious courtesy 
which he accorded to ail women. He watched her 
work closely, and noted the fact that she was not only 
exact, but showed a general intelligence far beyond 
the requirements of her position. Meanwhile the mis- 
sing manuscript had not been found, and the editor 
was becoming hardened on the subject when a note, 
in a delicate feminine hand, reached him through the 
mail one morning, and reminded him that, although 
the sketch had been in his hands more than a month, 
no intimation of its fate bad reached the writer. In- 
stantly Mr. Parker’s perplexity returned, increased 
fourfold; the sketch had impressed him as: a very 
Original and striking piece of work, and he was really 
anxious to print it; he was disappointed, therefore, as 
an editor keenly alive to the value of good work, and 
he was also embarrassed in sending any communica- 
tion to the author. Suppose she had kept ne copy, or 
had destr»yed the original draft? He was at his wits’ 
ends, when his eye fell upon a small case of manu- 
scripts that for lack of return postage or failure to send 
addresses had beeu filed until ca'led for; it was barely 
possibile that the missing story had strayed into this 
repository of unsuccessful literature. Just befo e leav- 
ing the office that afternoon he sent for Miss Ferguson. 

**IT am in a dreadful dilemma, Miss Ferguson,” he 
said, smilingly. ‘‘I have lost a manuscript, or at 
least mislaid it. It was a story entitled ‘John Dol- 
line’s Quest,’ and was written, if my recollection serves 
me, On unruled lJetter-paper. The story was so remark- 
able that I should exceedingly regret to lose it, to say 
nothing of my embarrassment in conveying that fact 
to the writer. It is barely possible that the manu- 
script has been put into this case, and Iam going to 
ask you to make the search.” 

At the mention of the name of the missing manu- 
script Miss Ferguson had flushed slightly, and when 
Mr. Parker had ended she said, hetitatingly: ‘' Did 
you say it wasastory?” . 

‘*Yes, or, perhaps, more accurately, a character 
study, of uncommon power. It gave an account of a 
man who, in a moment of great temptation, committed. 
asin and lost all sense of his personal identity, and 
whose whole subsequent life was a search for himself. 
It was a very striking piece of work.” 

Miss Ferguson had already turned to the case, and 
Mr. Parker did not see the deepened color on her face. 
He had no sooner gone than she abruptly closed the 
little glass doors and returned to her desk. ‘The next 
morning Mr Parker was delighted to find ‘‘ John Dol- 
line’s Quest” lying on his desk ; he was so thoroughly 
pleased that he failed to note how tired Miss Ferguson 
looked when he went into her room to thank her, or 
the more singular fact that the manuscript lacked both 
date and number. 

A moath later ‘‘ John Dolline’s Quest” wasin the 
hands of seventy thousand readers in all parts of the 
world, and, curiously enough, they agreed with the 
editor in their judgment of its literary quality. It was 
certainly a sketch of a very unusual kind; the motive 
was subtle enough to arouse the interest of the most 
intellectual, and it was wrought out with the most 
delicate literary skill, and with a boldness and vigor of 
construction which gave it instant popularity. Every- 
body who read it talked about it; the lesser news. 
papers copied it; two or three leading daili-s and the 
foremost literary journal published editorials on the 
moral aspects of the problem presented by the un- 
known writer: for the story had been published anony- 
mously. Mr. Parker was overwhelmed with inquiries 
and letters ; there were people in al) parts of the coun- 
try who had been wonderfully touched by ‘John 
Dolline’s Quest,” and could not content themselves 
with anything short of a long letter to the editor. The 
mails were visibly increased in bulk by th correspond- 
ence on this particular subject, and Mr. Parker’s 
delight at having brought out a new writer was a little 
cooled by the additional labor which his discovery of 
original talent was costing him. Curiously enough, he 
did not know who the writer was, for no address was 
found on the manuscript, and the single letter of in- 
quiry had gone into the waste-basket. He gave him- 
self very little concern about the matter, however, for 
it was incredible that the writer of so successful a 
story would not speedily put herself in communication 
with him, after a silence on his part which would seem 
inexplicable to her. 

Several weeks passed away without word or sign 
from the author of ‘*‘ John DVolline’s Quest,” and Mr. 
Parker was beginning to be anxious ; he wanted more 
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work from the same hand, and he began to fear that | 
his prize had been beguiled into the office of some 
competitor. He was puzzled, too, by the apparent in- 
difference of the writer of a story which had sold an 


mouth; did she care nothing for such a success ? One 
evepiog, as he was sitting at his desk in his room 
asking himself these questions for the hundredth 
time, he pulled out a package of papers from a pigeon- 
hole, and, lo! there dropped out the original manuscript 
of ‘John Dolline’s Quest.” There was no doubt about 
it; he instantly recognized the peculiar hand in which 
it had been written, and on the back were the date of 
receipt, number, and memorandum of acceptance. 
Moreover, the sight of the article recalled distinctly 
the fact that he had brought the story home for more 
careful reading, and had placed it in his desk; the cir- 
cumstances had entirely escaped him, but now they 
all came back in a flash. John Parker was thunder- 
struck; if he had been perplexed before, he was hope- 
lessly confused now. The original manuscript had 
never been out of his po=session, and yet Miss Ferguson 
had supplied a copy over night! He looked up the 
issue of the magazine, and compared the printed story 
with the manuscript in his-hand; they were identical 
save in a few phrases and turns of expression. As he 
recalled Miss Ferguson’s copy, he remembered that 
the handwri'ing was very different from that before 
him, and as be recalled the note of inquiry he was 
sure that its penmanship was the same as that of the 
original manuscript! 

He lighted a fresh cigar, and began to walk up and 
down his room, seeking vainly for some solution of the 
problem. He tried one theory after another, but none 
of them fitted the facts, and finally he gave un in 
despair; there was no rational explanation unless Miss 
Ferguson bad stolen the story from the writer, whieh 
was incredible; or unless she had written it herself, 
which, in view of all the circumstances, seemed 
equally incredible. Mr. Parker walked and walked, 
and the longer he walked and thought the more un- 
comfortable he felt. His feeling, if he had analyzed 
it as closely as the novelists who contributed stories to 
the Magazine were in the habit of analyzing such 
emotions, was warmer and more intense than the 
simple editorial problem would have justified ; the fact 
that Miss Ferguson was involved seemed to invest the 
circumstances with a personal interest of a kind which 
he had never felt before. 

The next morning Mr. Parker had reached no con- 
clusion, but he had decided what todo, He gent for 
Miss Fergusen, and, when she presented herself, handed 
her the manuscript without a word of comment. If 
he had felt any misgiving as to the result it was dissi- 
pated by the flush which suffused the girl’s face when 
she understood that he had discovered her connection 
with the story. 

‘‘T owe you an explanation, which I ought to have 
made earlier,” she said ; ‘‘ I wrote this story six months 
ago, but had too little confidence in it to send it to any 
magazine. I laid it on a book-rack in my room, and 
thought no more of it until the afternoon when you 
asked me about the lost story. I was so struck by the 
title that I asked for its character, and from your 
description I knew the story must have been my own. 
I hurried to my boarding-house and found the manu- 
script missing. It had probably been taken by a 
woman who had left the house suddenly not very long 
before, and whom I had instinctively distrusted. Your 
strong commendation stimulated me to reproduce it. 
Isat up the whole night, and in the morning laid the 
story on your desk without explanation. These are 
the facts, which I should have put into your possession 
before if I had been able to overcome my timidity. 
It is the firat piece of literary work I ever attempted.” 

Whatever John Puarker’s feelings were while Miss 
Ferguson was making this explanation, he carefully 
concealed them. When she had finished, he extended 
his hand cordially, and said: | 

‘‘T congratulate you on having made a very great 
success. Your future is likely to be an enviahle one. 
Have you written anything since ‘John Dolline’s 
Quest ?’” 

Her reply was to leave the room and return with 
another sketch. Thesame afternoon, as he handed her 
a generous check for both contributions, he told her 
that he did not expect her to remain longer in her 
present position, adding, with considerable emphasis : 

‘‘T have another place in view for you, if I can per- 
suade you to take it.” 

Nothing was heard from the person who had brought 
‘John Doiline’s to the Magezine, although 
several devices were employed for that purpose; the 
sudden and wide popularity of the sketch probably 
deterred her from making any attempt to profit by her 
theft. Three months later,as they were coming out of 
a hotel in Washington, Mrs. Parker suddenly turned 
to her husband and asked : 

- “ What was the place you hadin view for me, John?” 


The one you occupy, my dear.” 


The Home. 


THE DEACON ON CHILD-TRAINING. 


iy SHOULD like,” said the Deacon, ‘‘to start a new 
Society ; it should be called ‘The Society to 
Prevent Kindness to Children.’” 

‘*Why, Amos Goodenough!” said his wife. 

' [think that is as near as I ever heard the Deacon’s 
wife come, in public, to disserting from any opinion 
expressed by the Dzacon. How much she may dissent 
in private, I do not know. She is an independent 
little woman, and has a mind of her own, and knows 
hcew to express it when there is oecasion. 

‘*T have no doubt,” continued the Deacon, not reply- 
ing to his wife, and apparently not hearing the inter- 
ruption, ‘‘ that in what are called the lower c'asses o° 
society, children suffer very often from cruelty and 
neglect; but I am sure that in the circles represented 
in this club, our children suffer s great deal more from 
over-care and mistaken kindness.” 

‘“*That’s jest my opinion,” said Mr. Hardcap ; ‘‘I 
often tell my wife, ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child,’ 
but she don’t b’lieve me. I am glad to hear you say 
80, Deacon; and I hope Elizy ’ll take it to heart.” 

‘‘You know, Mr. Hardcap,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ that 
the Revisers have discovered that that’s a wrong trane- 
lation or a wrong reading of that passage. They’re 
going to give us a new reading. In the new revision 
iv’s going to read: ‘Spoil the rod and spare the child,’ 
and I think, myself, that will be a great improvement.” 

There wasa little ripple of Jaughat this new revision, 
which we all recognized as the Deacon’s own—all ex. 
cept Mr. Hardcap, who did not lessen the ripple by 
his solemn protest: 

‘*‘T don’t b’lieve in these new-fangled readin’s of 
Scripter,” said he; ‘'I jest wish they would leave it 
asitis. I think the Bible is good enough jest as the 
Lord gave it to us. It don’t want no improvin’.” 

‘‘But, Deacon,” said Jennie, ‘‘pray tell us what 
you mean. Do you really think we can love our 
children too much, or do too much for them?” 

‘*We can make idols of our children, certainly,” 
said the Parson. 

‘‘No,” said the Deacon; ‘‘I “don’t believe we can 
We can love God too little, and truth and righteous. 
neas too little ; but we can’t love our children too much. 
But we can love them not wisely, andcan kil! them by 
mistaken kin‘iness.” 

‘‘T remember,” said I, ‘‘a case that il)ustrates that. 
I had a friend, some years ago, who had a gon. a little 
boy five or six years old, whom he idolized. He could 
not bear to deny him anything. One hot summer 
evening the family had cucumbers fortea. The boy 
wanted some. The mother said no; he appealed to the 
father; the father could not bearto deny him; the boy 
ate a saucer of cucumbers, drank his usual glass of 
milk, was taken with cholera morbus in the night, and 
was dead in twenty-four hours.” 

‘But that’s an extreme case; don’t you think so?” 
said Mr. Geer. 


Yes,” said the Deacon, ‘that is an extreme [ 


Most parents look ahead as far as twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours; but a great many parents do not look 
ahead much further. The true secret o* child nurture 
is given in the text, ‘Train upachild in the way he 
should go.’ Look ahead. See what sort of a man you 
want your boy to be, and train in him the qualities 
you want in him in his manhood.” 

‘*T wish you would tell me,” said Mr. Wheaton, *‘ how 
to cure my boy of being late to breakfast. He never 
comes down till breakfast is half over. I have told 
him hundreds of times that he never can get on unless 
he is punctual, but it doesn’t make any difference ; not 
a bit.” | 

‘‘ Suppose you had aclerk,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ who 
was regularly late to the bank; what would you 
do?” 

‘‘He wouldn’t have the chance to be late but three 
times,” said Mr. Wheaton. ‘‘The fourth day, when he 
came to his desk, he would find his discharge on 
it.”’ 

‘‘Exactly,” said the Deacon. ‘‘And by suffering 
your boy to be regularly late to breakfast you are pre- 
paring him to get his discharge whenever he begins to 
work where men have to live up to law or leave. You 
can’t very well discharge your boy, but if you carried 
the same spirit into your house that you carry into 
your bank you would soon cure him of his lateness.” 

‘*T'd take that nonsense out of him very soon if he 
was my boy,” said Mr. Hardcap, ‘* with a good dose 
of switch, applied externally.” 

‘* Do you believe, Deacon,” said Mrs Hardcap, timidly 
and appealingly, ‘‘in whipping children for every of- 
fense? It seems to me very hard; and they are so igno- 


rant; and we have own faultstoo. I can’t bear | 


it. ” 
‘*T should have supposed, myself,” said the Deacon, 


*‘that any C 


Christian man living in this nineteenth 


century, and possessing an average degree of intelli- 
gence, could be able to find some less brutal and bar- 
baric way of governing his children than fl »gging them. 
But it seems that there are some who can’t.” 

‘*Tt was Solomon’sa way,” said Mr. Hardcap, dog. 
gedly; ‘‘and Solomon’s way is good enough for me.” 

‘‘T doubt,” said the Deacon, quietly, ‘‘ whether 
there is any better way for a man who has as many 
wives and as many children as Solomon had. He and 
that old woman who lived in the shoe were about in the 
same case.” 

‘*It seems to me,” said Jennie, ‘‘that there are dif- 
ferent kinds of rods ” 

‘*Hickory’s the best,” said Mr. Hardcap; ‘I’ve 
tried ’em al!” 

‘‘T don’t see,” continued Jennie, without heeding 
the interruption, ‘‘how any child can be governed 
without being compelled to obey, and sometimes com- 
pelled by fear of punishment.” 

@ The Descon nodded his head in a sort of silent 
‘‘ Hear! hear!” 

‘* But, surely,” continued Jennie, ‘‘ there are other 
forms of fear that will do quite as well and are less 
brutalizing than whipping. I have heard little Jennie 
cry as if her heart would break because I told her she 
was a naughty girl. Indeed I think she would rather 
take a whipping from any one else than ‘ Naughty 
girl!’ from me.” 

‘*She must be a very sensitive child,” said Mrs. Geer. 

‘‘T think she is,” said Jenny; ‘‘ but then I very rarely 
say thattoher. It is my last resort.” 

‘*That don’t do no good with my boys,” said Mr. 
Hardcap. ‘‘ I've tried that. I havescolded ’em from 
morning till night, and it didn’t do no gond.” 

‘‘And has the whipping done them much good, 
Mr. Hardcap ?” inquired the Deacon.‘ 

** Well, no, Deacon,” said Mr. Hardeap; ‘to tell 
the truth, it hasn’t; and I don’t know what todo. I’m 
at my wits’ ends.” | 

‘* He hadn’t far to go to get there,” said the Deacon’s 
wife to me in a furtive whisper. 

**T wish you would expound your text a little more 
fully,” said the Parson. 

‘* Well,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ what I suppose the Good 
Book means is, that we ought all to look jforward, see 
what we want our chiliren to become, and train them 
for that: and we never ought to allow either their 
present pleasure nor our present pleasure to interfere. 
F>rinstance: if my boyis to be a useful citizen of 
this grand Empire State, he must learn to obey: 
he must be a law-abiding citizen; he must know 
how to havea strong will, and yet yield it to the will 
of others. And now is the time for him to learn that 
lesson. The mother who lets her boy disobey because 
she can’t bear to compel bin to obey is training 
him to be a law-breaker, or at best leaving him 
to learn in the office, or in the counting-room, or in the 
schoo!-room, of hard, unsympathetic teachers, what she 
ought to have taught him herself. S», again, I want my 
boy to be brave, courageous, and self denying; to be able 
to bear all bis share of the burdens of life,and rather more; 
to be heroic whenever a chance for heroism offers itself, 
as chances do toevery one sooner or later. Butif I take 
all the burdens cff from him, throw on him no respon- 
sibilities, stand between him and all disanpointments, 
cuddle bim whenever he is hurt in mind or body, I am 
training him to be acoward, not a hero, to be a burden 
to others, not to carry for others their burdens I 
want my daughter to be a good housekeeper; to 
learn how to darn the stockings, and to make the beds, 
and to sweep and dust the parlor, and to cook a good 
breakfast. And I want her not only to know how to 
do it, but to have a habit of doingit. And I would 
rather bave her practice with her bad coff-e oa me than 
practice on her husband after she gets married. A 
bad cup of coff-e isa dreadful interference with the 
honeymoon. Look ahead, gentlemen, look ahead ; 
imagine your son in business and ina home of his 
own at twenty-five, and your daughter a young wife 
and mother. Wha’ sort of men and women do you 
want them to be? Get that clearly in your mind, and 
make your home a training school for that, and you’ll 
do better by your children than most of us do.—And, 
Mr. Hardcap, do I understand you to say that you 
are really at your wits’ ends about your children ?” 

‘‘T am that, Deacon,” said Mr. Hardcap. 

‘*And may I give you a bit of unasked for advice ?” 

‘*T wish you would, Deacon,” said Mr. Hardeap, 
with unweated humility. But, somehow, no one ever 
resents the Deacon’s advice. 

“Try your wife’s wits for a year.” 

Mr. Hardcap looked surprised at the Deacon, and 
then with a perplexed expression from under bis 
shaggy eyebrows at his wife, as thoughit were a new 
idea to him—and I guess it was—that wives have any 
wits. But Mr. Hardcap’s is a slow moving mind, 
and he did not look up soon enough to see the quick 
glance of gratitude with which poo, timid Mrs. 
Hardcap expressed her thanks to the Deacon. 


Yours, etc. Laiovs, 
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OPENING LECTURES. 


HE last*week in October is famous in London for 
the opening addresses at the various colleges. 
Some of these are of special interest, and we note forthe 
readers of The Christian Union thatof Mr. R. Stuart 
Poole, of the British Museum, before the ladies at 
King’s College, on the ‘‘Educational Use of Muse- 
ums.” He spoke forcibly of the useless nature of any 
unexplained collection. ‘Specimens of art, or nat- 
ural objects,” he said, ‘tare only useful as they illus- 
trate information or instruction given orally.” He 
spoke then of a lady who, a few months ago, took a 
class round the Greek and Roman galleries of the 
British Museum, explaining to them the history, mear- 
ing, aud value of the works of art collected there ; 
and Mr. Poole believed that lectures of this kind, by 
competent persens, should be encouraged in all muse- 
ums, as a practical and admirable means of educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Horatio Doukin spoke very sensibly at the 
Womeu’s School of Medicine on the relations between 
doctors and patients. He denounced the popular idea 
that every disease has its cure, or that every ache or 
pain has its corresponding panacea, ‘Oa this false 
notion,” he said, ‘‘quacks flourish and the public 
allows itself to be guiled.” He thought that people 
Ought to be taught by their puysicians to believe that 
‘‘advice as to the general habits cf life, given by one 
who had made the human body and its necessities the 
careful study of years, is far more valuable than any 
amount of nostrums.” 

At the Ladies’ Bedford College, London, the Rev. 
Mark Patterson, Kector of Lincolu College, Oxford, 
gave 4 u.03t interesting lecture on the *‘ Love and Read- 
ing of Poetry.” He urged those whose lives seemed 
most unpoetical to cultivate the poetic instinct, to look 
for the poetical aspect of things around them—humor- 
ous, pathetic, or beautiful. ‘* Tae best antidote to the 
sordid, mean side of daily life is,” he said, ‘‘ the culti- 
vation of the emotions of sympathy, tenderness, and 
graciousness, which are all parts of poetic feeling, 
and are open equally to rich and poor.” 

Sir James Paget, one of the most charming of living 
speakers, lectured to the Working Man’s Club upon the 
subject of ‘‘ Recreations.” He thought the word was 
very generally misunderstood, though it included much 
that was essential to a happy life. Change, novelty, 
and a little uncertainty he considered to be the best 
elements of true recreation; different occupations or 
surroundings from the ordinary routine of life, with 
an element of wonder to give the necessary excite- 
ment. Many of us who have rambled about, this 
summer, after months of daily routine, scarcely know- 
ing what next would turn up to excite imagination 
and interest, will understand the learned surgeon's 
definition of recreation. 

A NEW CHARITY. 

A new charity in London is called the ‘‘ Emigration 
Bee,” and is an association of young ladies to make 
garments for families who are going on to new lands 
where their hands will be fully occupied in other 
work than sewing, and where, indeed, clothing will be 
scarce and dear even if they had time to make it. 
Many pleasant evenings are thus spent, and, as many 
hands make light work, a great many garments are 
made. These are given tothe proper authorities of 
recoguiz:d Emigration Society Aids. Of course each 
young lady subscribed a few shillings to begin with, 
then cloth was bought in large quantities in the cheap- 
est market; gifts of damaged goods were also solic- 
ited. Such « frociety among the young ladies of our 
E,stern cities would be a great boon to the half naked 


»women and children landing on our shores and going 


immediately to the bard, busy life on Western prairies 
or in Western woods, and, besides being of those deeds 
of mercy that are ‘‘ twice blessed,” it might develop a 
love for plain needlework 1n homes where it bas been 
very much neglected. A hint to the wise is sufficient; 
perhaps some young lady will think out the necessary 
plavus and details, and organize an ‘‘ Emigration Bee” 
in New York and Boston. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 
[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column } e 


You desire a definite receipt for making bread. I will 
send you OLe given by Mrs. Emma P. Ewing in a lecture at 
Chautauqua. ‘‘ One pint warm water, a teaspoonful of salt; 
thicken with flour of the best quality. Dissolve a small cake 
of compressed yeast in a little warm water, stir it in, and 
beat all together thoroughly; then add enough flour to 
make a soft dough, knead well, and set in a warm place to 
rise, which it should do in two hours. When it has risen to 
about twice its original size, knead again and put in the 
pantorise When it is light, have the oven at a sharp and 
rising heat, and bake for half an hour, when it should be 
crusted with arich yellow brown.” Her bread was very ex- 
cellent; but to ordinary farmer folks her directions are im- 
practicable, for compressed yeast, although the best kind 


when fresh, must be perfectly fresh or it is useless. So [ 


will send you a receipt that I have used for some time with 
success: One pint warm water (soft water is best), a teaspoon 
level full of salt; thicken with flour to a stiff batter. Dic- 
solve half a cake of good yeast ina little warm water and 
stir all together, thoroughly ; set in a warm place torise. It 
can be set either at night or in the morning; if at night 
it can be made up in the morning; if in the morning it 
will be ready by noon. When the sponge is light prepare 
the flour, and put in warm water to make the amount 
of bread you wish, and always a teaspoon of salt for every 
pint of water; knead the dough well and set in a warm place 
to rise; work it down as often as you wish, but never let it 
rise and fall, or the bread is ruined. Good bread can be 
made when the dcugh is only set to rise once, but it must be 
kneaded till it is perfectly smooth, and till, waen cut through 
with a knife, you can find no large holes. Then mold into 


loaves; set in a warm place to rise; the oven is the best. 


place. Cover with a cloth or with a pan the same size as the 
one the dough isin. When it is light have the oven ata 
sharp heat; if a moderate oven and the loaves are large, 
bake for an hour; medium-sized loaves fifty minutes, and 
small ones thirty-five er forty minutes. 

Always have good flour, gocd yeast, and use a teaspoon- 
ful of salt to every pint of water. Have the water always 
warm and never hot, keep sponge and dough at an even tem- 
perature, and keep the dough closely covered all the time, 
and the bread will not have the appearance of having been 
‘* baked on a gravestone by moonlight,"* but will be pleasant 
to behold, wholesome to eat, and grateful to the digestion. 

J. M. 


ANOTHER RECIPE FOR Kovumiss.— One quart of sweet 
skimmed milk, one tablespoosful sugar, one tablespoonful 
yeast (bakers’ or brewers’). Use quart champagne bottles. 
Always use new corks. Put the sugar and yeast into a little 
milk and allow to stand a few minutes to dissolve the sugar ; 
then pour into the bottle; fili about three-quarters full, or 
leave space enough to allow shaking the milk in the bottle. 
Shake the bottle about five minutes; then put in milk to 
fill bottle up to thecork. Then press the cork well into 
bottle, and tie securely with strong twine. Corks should 
be a size too large and be rolled, and then compressed 
into bottles. Put the bottles for three days into a room 
with temperature at about sixty degrees. Fermentation wil! 
then have commenced, and the Koumiss will be palatable, 
though it is more agreeable when from one to two weeks of 
age. At termination of three days place bottles on side 
so that the liquid will always press closely against corks. 
Also, keep them at a temperature of about forty or forty- 
five degrees. Use champagne tap in opening bottles. 
Do not experiment with bottles; use none but strong 
champagne bottles. Koumiss must be handled with the great- 
est care, as in process of fermentation it is charged with gas 
which renders it explosive. 

Yours respectfully, A FRIEND. 


‘‘CouNTRY GIRL.” —The word ‘‘ addressed should never be 
put on the outside of an envelope. A note should be directed 
to the street and number. I[f the house has a distinctive 
name, use that. As, 

Miss Maria Mayne, 

‘*The Cedars."’ 

Mrs. Arthur Allen, 

‘* Woodbine Cottage.” 

The Misses Miller, 

‘* Glad Hill.” 

In no case dues the word ‘‘ addressed ® have any place in 
the superscription of a letter or note. | 


Matp.”—The lines— 


** The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse denied a household mate, 
Who, lonely, homelesa, not the less 
Found peace in love’s unselfish nese, 
And weicome wheresoe’er she went — 
A calm and gracious element, 
Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of Lome,” 


are to found in Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow-Bound,” about the middie 
of the poem. 


Our Young Folks. 


THE MILLER AND POLLY. 
By O. M. E. Rowe. 


NE afternoon in the autumn, when al! the mount- 
ain-tops were crowned with a soft blue haze, the 
last relic of midsummer, a party of six started for a 
farewell drive among the southern spurs of the Green 
Mountains. That inexorable little mentor known as 
‘** Duty” pointed an unrelenting finger toward the city. 
Oa the morrow our unwilling feet must go thither; 
but our hearts were comforted by the thought that we 
had gathered many a fagot of bright remembrance 
with which to light the winter fire. We passed the 
pond we loved so well, where we had sung and fished 
and dreamed in happy forgetfulness of the great work- 
ing world. Down by its moist edges we could see, 
here and there, bits fof blue—the first fringed gentians 
—while the cardinal flower already glowed in‘ great 
scarlet patches among the fern-tufts. Saucy squirrels 
eyed us nonchalantly, and then whisked over the stone 
wall, in busy preparation for the winter’s sleep; and 
all the while 
** The little birds sang east and the little birds sang west.” 
We passed groups of rosy children, suggestive of 
Bare-foot Boy” and the “‘Nut-brown Maid,’ 


whose only playthings seemed to be bits of broken glass 
and china, though the housee where they lived looked 
thrifty, and the huge barns surely told a farmer’s pros- 
perity. We showered bonbons among them to enjoy the 
glad surprise of each brightened face—so little it takes to 
make or mar a child’s happiness. We found the bury. 
jog ground—said to contain a curiosity of literature— 
on a sunny slope overgrown with shrubbery and un- 
trimmed trees. Close by the creaking wooden gate, a 
vigorous blackberry viae, with fruit large and ripe, 
was trailing over asunken headstone Nature’s won- 
derful chemistry had resolved the elements of decaying 
humanity into this beautiful vine, and, by one more 
touch in the last October days, wou!d trausform into 
crimson and amber. Popular superstition, in olden 
times, vaguely cunnected the plants growing upon a 
burial mound with the one lying beneath. Shake--. 
speare affirmed that violets would spring from ‘‘ the 
fair, unpolluted flesh” of Ophelia. Conspicuous ia the 


center of the ‘‘ graveyard,” as the country people 


call it, was a tall sandstone column, resting on a veri- 
table mill-stone for a pedestal, and bearing this inscrip- 
tion : 
Tho ; iam dead yet speaketh 
for here is rest, upon this 
milstone top i set this 

noble block to let the 

world know what i have done 
it isever been my heart desire 
to do unto you as i 

would that ye should do 

unto me 80 Cast the beam, 

out of your own eye and 

let me li in peace 

and sing my redeemer love 
Come my sweet companion. 
‘meet me here. 


This was erected by an ecéentric old miller, whose 
theology is less subject to criticism than his grammar 
and spelling. There is no higher test of right living 
than that Golden Rule which he declared in letters of 
stone to have been his heart’s desire. 

Hearing that he was much flattered by visitors, we 
drove to his home, a mile beyoad, where he received 
us cordially. We complimented his iuea of connecting 
his business witb his Jast resting place, as both appro- 
priate and original. He said : 

‘*Some folks laughs at the readin’ on ’t, but twas 
grammar when I’s a boy, and the spellin’ is ’cordin’ ter 
Noah Webster, and I hain’t a-goin’ ter give it up fur 
none oO’ yer new-fangled ways o’ doin’.” 

He showed us some marble he had pulverized to 
ornament his grave. He intended to mark its outline 
with marble slabs seton edge, leaving a shallow space 
to be filled with the glistening white powder. He said, 
‘*Tis a sigbt better fur Polly an’ me than flowers. 
’Twon’t want no tendin’ nor nuthin’, an’ Jas’ fvrever!” 

I looked with tender interest at the few straggling 
grayjlocks, the sunken lips, the wrinkled seams clustered 
thick and deep around the kindly eyes, and the thin 
figure bent with more than fourscore years and ten. 
The powdered marble which the aged hands were tremu- 
lously spilling over the homespun frock scemed 
pathetic expression of a vague, unconscious yearning 
for the beautiful. There was a Liat of immortality in his 
desire to be known by this sandstone memorial after 
the feet are still and the hands folded. I[ asked him if he 
had children. ‘‘ Bless yer,no,not now ;ourn died. Lem- 
me see, its goin’ on fifty-odd years. He were’s smarta 
leettle chap as yer ever set eyes on. He set astore by 
goin’ down ter the mill ’longame. He died sudden 
with the croup. Polly never gotover that. She allers 
kep’ a kinder hankerin’ for thebaby. Women mostly 
takes sich things hard. Many’s the times l’ve ketched 
her cryin’ ’ancryin’ over them leetle shoes an’ stockin’s 
o’ his. Yer see, he’d ben a growed up man’f he’da 
lived—a pillar ter my old age, ter look out for Polly an’ 
me. The Lord knowed best, but twas a ter’ble wrench. 
I kep’ a s’archin’ fur years ter git hold o’ the reason, 
but ’twa’n’t no sort o’ use, fur His ways 1s past findin’ 
out.” 

‘* How is Mrs. B.?” I inquired. : 

** T's drefful down ter the heels bout Polly, Ibe. She’s 
ben a failio’ fur a long spell. She’s got an eatin’ 


sore ter breast. We've hearn tell ’bout cuttin’ ’em out 


daoun ter Bostin, ter them big horspetals, an’ I sez, 
plenty o’ times, sez I, yer ken have the money, if 
takes the bull on't. Polly’s done a sight o’ work in 
her day a-makin’ butter ’n’ cheese, an’ sellin’ eggs. 
But, Polly sez, ’tain’t no place o’ hern ter be interferin’ 
with Providence. Polly allers was persistin’ in her 
ways, and I jes ’knowed when she sez a thing up and 
daoun s’ solid, she’s made up her mind ’tain’t right.” 

‘*'You have a beautiful farm, and a valuable one, 
too,” I suggested. 3 

‘‘*Tis the best farm in the county, ’f I do say it as 
oughtn’t. Allers ben kep’ up fust-rate. ’I'wont be 
wuth nothin’ ter me, scurcely, after Polly’s gone.”’ 

**T suppose you have made your will,” ssid I, ‘‘ as 
you have no children.” 

** Bless yer, no, the law ‘ll have the fixin’ o’ that. 
Twill go ter my brother’s folks—fourteen on ’em, all 
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told. Ituk an idee once er makin’ a will ’cos I'd be 
’fraid Bijabh Smith git some on’t. He’s the one,went 
ter lawsuit ’gin me ’bout that medder lot. I'd a gi’n it 
terthe State afore that pesky rascal should ’a’ had it! 
But Square Brown, he sez ter me, ‘ Bijah can’t git a 
shillin’ o’ yourn, cos he’s only fust cousin.’ So I 
never made no will. Let the law piecen it out ter 
em. Savetbe 'xpense o’ drawing up one, f’ lawyers 
is costly—yer see?’ His blue eyes twinkled at the 
thought. Christian resignation here seemed strangely 
mixed with worldly shrewdness. Just then the 
dimity curtain was drawn away from the front win- 
dow, giving a glimpse of a white, emaciated hand 


lying passively on a ‘ rising sun ” bedquilt, that I 


knew must have been the work of that same hand, 
Perhaps its stitches filled the weary hours after the 
baby died, and may have felt the lonely mother’s 
tears as she learned the hard lessson of submission. 
Who but He who noteth the sparrow’s fallcano sum 
up the heartaches that women have stitched into 
‘*band and gusset and seam”? Remembering the 
oranges in our lunch-basket, I gave some to the miller 
for his wife. ‘*Why, bless yer heart, them’l] 
tuste fust-rate ter Polly—her mouth gits so dry 
nights. Strange I never thought ter git some myself, 
up ter the store. But there, women folks ailers do 
think er them leetle pertickelers more’n men. Now, 
Polly allers was a cunjerin’ up suthin’ neat ter send 
sick folks. She’ll never do nothin’ more fur no- 
body. She allers kep’ the house ’s slick ’s whistle, 
and she allers used ter sing when she’s a doin’ up the 
dishes. I never got tired a-seein’ Polly go rourd so 
kinder trig an’ handy,” aod the sleeve of his biue 
frock brushed off the gathering tears. 

‘Ab, Polly,” thoughtI, ‘‘notwithstanding your ‘ per- 
sistin’ ways,’ you must have been a cheery, beautiful 
preseoce in the household if, during half a century of 
married life, your husband never grew weary of seeing 
you ‘go round so kinder trig aud handy.’ What 
sweeter memorial could any wife desire?” 

‘* But I tell yer what,” said he, breaking in upon my 
reverie, ‘‘life’s a pooty long furrer ter plow, an’ yer 
allers runnin’ ag’in a big stun or a root or suthib’, but 
if yer got the grace o’ God in yer heart and a chipper 
sort of a wife in yer house, yer ken git round the 
stuns, and dig up the roots, an’ bime-by yer comes 
ter the end o’ the furrer, an’ then—and then—” 

‘* And then, the celestial city,’ said-I. 

‘* Yes, yes, the celestial city, that’s so,” and his eye 
wandered towards Mount Ascutney, whose summit 
glittered with the sunset spleadors of crimson and 
gold—a fit symbol of that ‘‘city whose builder and 
maker is God.” 

The carriage drove up with the rest of the party, 
ready for the homeward drive. As we reached the top 
of a hill, I turned back and saw him still leaning on 
the gate, the orangesin his hands, and his face toward 
the setiing sun. before many days the miller’s wife 
entered the heavenly rest, and, I doubt not, sat down 
in His kingdom with the child she had mourned so 
long. 
Before the snow began to fall, he had patiently 
plowed to the end of life’s furrow, which opened 
into the ‘‘ celestial city.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces: ° 

OW do the studies g» this Fall? Is it good fun 

to crack a hard nut in your arithmetic or your 

Latin? Is the meat good after you have dug it out? 

I hope so. I notice that hickory-nuts and butternuts, 

even with their thick, tough shell, are great favorites 

with the children and young folks just now, and that 

they crack away very patiently at them, and dig out 


_ the morsels of meat very perseveringly. And onelittle 


girl I know, when her mamma called her from the 
big stone in the yard where the nutshells are piled up 
in little heaps, said : . 

‘‘ Please, mamma, if I can’t eat any more now, let 
me crack some and dig them out for somebody else 
or some other time; it’s such fun.” 

What do you suppose makes it ‘‘fun”? I think it is 
the exercise of power in conqviering a difficulty, and 
the finding out what is inside. And if you only take 
them right, you will find your lessons have those two 
qualities of nuts. 

Evsroy, Ill., October 30, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have never written to yon before, but I want to tell yon abont a 
delightful visit my sieter Alda acd I have made thissummer. We 
live in the country, but in the town near by there lives a very lovely 
lady, who invited us to spend a few days at her house, visiting with 
her boy aud girl, who are jast our ages, eleven and nine. One even- 
ing she invited another bey and girl, and made us a little dioner 
party. Mrs. J. took us into her room and dressed us up to represent 
Queen Victories, Margnerite of Italy, Princess A lexandria, her daughter 
Princess Louise, General Grant, and Oscar Wilde. She took great 
pains in dressing us, using many of her beantifual laces and jewels, 
We tried to be very dignified when we went down to the parlor, but 
Iam afraid we giggled some. We had a beantiful little dinner, and 
after that we played charades, etc. Queen Victoria knighted Oscar 
Wilde with General Grant’s sword, which we thought was quite a 
mixture. Pon’t you think it was yery kind in Mrs. J. to take so 
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much pains for us to have such a nice time? Her house is so full of 
pretty and interesting things she brought from foreign countries that 
we did not have time to look at them all. And to think that she has 
invited us to come and see her again at Christmas time! My sister 
Alda has been one of your nieces two years, and I would like to be 
one too. I began taking music lessona of my Aunt Fonetta when I 
was six years old, and now I can play some charch and Sanday- 
echoo! music, and a good many other pieces. Don’t yon think the 
** Shepherd Boy” isa pretty piece? I can play thattoo. I should be 
very happy if I should ever see this letter in the paper. 
From your loving niece, ELINoR;F. 
West Kinaston, R. I, October 24, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

You asked about Uncas a few weeks ago. He was the last chief 
of the Mohvgans, a tribe of Indians who resided on the place where 
Norwich now stands. There were many wars between Uncaa and the 
Narragansetts. In one of these the Narragansetts besieged Uncas in 
his fort until hia provisions were nearly exhausted. 

Within the limits of the town is the royal burying ground of 
Uncas. It is situated on the bank of the Yantic, a tributary of the 
Thames. ‘* Little did Uncas dream that the hum of large manufact- 
uring establishments would ever be heard over the graves of his de- 
scendantse; but here the finished mansion takea the place of the In- 
dian wigwam, and the hands of civilized man are turning off his 
worke of art and usefuiness where once flourished the tomahawk 
and once sounded the wir whoop.”’ 

The foundation stone was laid of a monument to Uncas during the 
tonr of the late President Jackson. The following inscription was 
copied from the spot: ‘** Here lies ye body of ,Ponpi Uncas# son of 
Benjamin and Ann Uncas and of ve royal blood who died May ye lat 
1740 in the 21 year of his age.’’ There is a remnant of the tribe still 
living near Norwich. 

I am eleven years old, and gotoschorl. I study reading, gram- 
mar, history, botany, and geoyraphy. I must close now. 

Affectionately, Myra H.C. 


Thank you for taking the trouble to tell us so much 
about Uncas. I hope Car! will remember it. Are the 
sisters and brothers all well? 


October 21, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thonght I would write to you and tell yon about going to achool, 
atd teil you how I am getting alongin echoo!, I am ahead of ail of 
the children that I play with. I have a little dog,and he will jump 
for almost anything. And his name is Boff. I have a hound; bis 
name is Dick. My sister sent you a letter, and it was published, and 
please publish this one. [ am eight years old, and {my bird Dick ia 
eight years old too, My grandma has taken the Christian Union 
about sixteen years. We have a splendid view of New York Bay. 
We can see out in the Narrows, and I would like to be one of your 
little nieces very much; my sister is one of your nieces; my brother 
nas often‘tried to write to you, but every time he gets it half written 
aud then he stops and,does something elxe; but I am going to finish. 

Your littie niece, HatTtTisE B, 


It is a good thing to stand high in school, if it does 
not make you vaio and satisfied with yourself. Our 
miuister said, a Sunday or two ago, that one reason 
why men who graduate very high in the college class 
do not keep the same high standing when they come 
out into life is, that they are so well pleased with 
themselves, and so satisfied with their honors, that 
they do not make any effort to rise to high positions in 
after-life. Be careful not to be that kind of a ‘*head 
girl.” 3 

I am very glad to hear from Pink again. Tell your 
brother I shall keep looking for his letters. 


WORCESTER, Maas., October 29, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I go to school, and am in the third grade. I have for lessons read” 
ing, spelling, drawing, music, and arithmetic; | like drawing, music, 
and arithmetic. I had a good time this vacation; I went out in the 
country. Wewere on a farm; we went berrying, and got a good 
many berries. Nine of us went, in a large wagon, Theo, mamma, 
and I got four quarte. Iam eight years old, and when I am older I 
can write a better letter. “Good-by. 

Your nephew, Percy 8. B, 


You write well now. My love, please, to Theodore. 


MaNHATTAN, Kan. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My sister Adelaide wrote you a letter with her own hand last 
summer, but I can’t write, only such letters as I nave to read, because 
nobody elise knows what I say. Adelaide is six now, and I am four 
years old, and if my sister is your niece I want to be, also. I made 
some poetry that rhymes last week. I took a bandbex which had 
just come by express,and had my kitty, Abby Nicodemus, in the 
box, I was talking to Kitty and making my poetry for her. Mamma 
will teli you what it was. 

** One, two, three, 
Let me see !”’ 
Then I feil on the box and tore one side down, and Kitty jumped 
out, and I finished my poem with these two lines - 
Mercy me! 
Out goes he.” 
Emma, my nurse girl, says 1 ought to bave added, 
** Abby Nicodee—” 

Mamma says I've made poetry ever since I could talk, but{the pret- 
tiest does net rhyme. 

I’m playing with my three best doils this afternoon, but have 
stopped playing long enouyh to tell mamma what to write. I wish 
you would love me, Everybody does, because I love everybody. 

Your little niece, JOSEPHINE H, W. 


It takes something more than rhyme and measure to 
make poetry, and I can quite believe your mamma 
when she says the prettiest you make does not rhyme. 
It is true, too, that the real poets do not think much 
about the prettiness of their poetry. Your kitty’s 
name is very funny; what do you call her ‘for 


“short” ? 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., October 22, 1553. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I bave heard so much about you and your nieces that I want yon 
to let me be one of your nieces. I am eleven years old, and the only 
child, though I have eight younger cousins. I think you must make 
a very sweet aunty. But I must not write too long a letter. 

Your loving niece, May C. C. 


| This is the first letter I have had for some time with- 


out the full name. I am sorry I cannot put this new 
niece’s name On my hook until I hear again. 


CLEVELAND, October 28, 1583, 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

My sister and I wrote to you about a yearago. You sent my 
sister a real pretty card. Mamma raid perhaps you could not read 
my letter, and told me totry again. I was eight years old the third 
day of last July. I received a box of paints on my birthday. I have 
two sisters and two brothere. Papa and my mamma took us ont in 
the country this summer; we stayed five weeks. I rode the horse for 
my uncle while they put away the hay. Mamma read a letterin The 
Christian Union not long ago that waa written by a littie girl that 
lives ten miles from my Uncle Orlando, where we were visiting. I 
would like to be one of your nephews. FRANKIE C, 


I do not understand why you did not get a card. 
If I send any more I must look out especially for you. 


BRADFORD, Mags., October 21, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Wiil you let me be one of your nephewa? I take ** Wide Awake” 
and ** Our Little Ones,” and my father takes The Christian Union. 
I go toeschool. I have two brothers; their names are Fred and 
Jamie. Mvy father has a magic lantern ; sometimes he shows ua the 
pictures. Iam ten years old. Yours truly, Feank P, 


A trio of boys and a magic lantern makes arich man 
of your father, if the boys and the lantere all agree. 
Three boys and a million of money would not make a 
man rich if there were quarreling in the house. 


Arr, October 16, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My brother takes The Christian Union, and I!like to read the little 
letters so much, and if there iz any more room I would |ike to he one 
of your littie nieces. I have a pet cat, and its name is Kitty Clover. 
My sister, my brother, and myse!f g3 to schoo! at home to my older 
sister. Ihave a little brother named Edmund, and he ia fonr years 
old, but he wears dresses and save he iaagirialithetime, I live tn 
the country, and it is time to gather hickory-nuts and wainutas, and I 
wish some of the little boys and girls from the city were out here to 
help us togather them—it is such nice sport. I can make three or 
four kinds of trimming; and won’t yon ask some of the little nieces 
to write out directions for some of their kinds and serd to your paper? 
Give my love to ail the littie boys and girls, se I’ must close, and I will 
write you another letter soon. 

Your anknown frienc, Resa C. 8. 


It would be a very good plan for the cousins to help 
each other about fancy-work, especially now that 
Christmas is coming, when we ali like to give our 
friends some little token of our love. 

I must thank my nieces Stella and Katy for their very 
sweet present. We opened one box for our last Sunday 
night’s tea, and ali around the table went up the ex- 
clamations ‘‘Delicious,” ‘‘Exquisite,” and we all hoped 
the dear little girls who sent the gift might have all 
the sweetness in their lives that love can give. 


Affectionately, AvuNT PaTIENCE. 
CHARITY’S RBPORT, 
Previously acknowledged q $647 31 
Lily and Johnny Rice . ; ‘ 3 co 
** Waitham Niecesa ” ‘ 25 
Proceeds of a play sent by Eloise Steele , ‘ 1 00 
PUZZLES. 


FPELLING LESSON, 


Ddaei m—a crown. 

Ionnw w—to eeparate chaff from corn. 

Aiccoossn—Opportunities. 

Eihunnss—Ligit of the eun. 

Ee pprra—to make ready. 

Dtcooiinn—«quality. M. OC. 
DIAMOND. 

I. In letter, 2. A diagram. 3. A girl's name. 4. Serious. 6, 
Piacesa of embarkation. 6. Ananimal. 7. In letter. 

DOUBLE DIAMOND. 

1. A letter. 2. To aseign. 3. A palace. 4. To examine. 5& A 
letter. 

1. A Letter. 2. A serpent. 3. To reside. 4. To reqnire. 5. A 
letter. Faank May. 

HALF SQUABE. 
1. A place loved byall, 2. Asong. 3. A pronoun, 4, A letter. 
CHARADE. 
Both young and old, ard all who live, 
My first to God should daily give, 
If you would know life’s greatest pleasure, 
Try my second withont measure. 
My third is a landmark dark, or bright, 
To mark Time in hie rapid flight. 
To New Englanders my whole is dear, 
Toough it comes bat once a year. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

One morning as my sister 1, 7,1, 9 and I were going down onr 
10, 7, 3,9 to school, we met an old 1, 7,5, who had just tarned over 
a 10, 2,6, and there lay a 1,2, 10,9; bat as soon as it heard us it 
made a 8, 4, 10,9 in the earth, and was 6,4,5,9. Our teacher’, 
3, 7, 6, 9 ia 9, 10, 10, 11, and we go to school at 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
16, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 25. 


Numericai Enigma.—‘* Blessed are they that do His commandments, 
that they may have right to the tree of life, and enterin through the 
«ates into the city.” 


Rhomboid Square Word. 
ERATO RAFT 
OPERA ASIA 
EAGLE FILM 
LAGAN TAM E 


NATAL 
Geographical Acrostic.—(Chicaxo.) C-umberland, H-arrisburg, 
I-tasca, O-ascade, A-labama, G-alveston, O-sage, 
Initial Addition,—G-auger, G-lance, G-rut!, G-asp, G-old, G-lass, 
G-lad, G-offer, 
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Sunday Afternoon. 
DIVINE COMPASSION. 


JT ONG since, a dream of heaven I had, 
4 And etill the vision haunts me oft; 
I see the saints in white robes clad, 
The martyrs with their palms aloft; 
But hearing still in middie song 
The ceaseless dissonaace Of wrong, 
And shrinking, with hid faces, from the straia 
Of sad, beseeching eyes, full of remorse and pain. 


The glad song falters to & wail ; 
The harping sinks to low lament ; 
Before tbe still uplifted veil 
I see the crow: éd foreheads bent, 
Making more sweet the heavenly air 
With breathiugs of unselfish prayer ; 
And a Voice saith: *O Pity which is pain, 
O Love that weeps, fill up my sufferings which remain! 


‘* Shall souls redeemed by me refuse 
To share my sorrow in their turn ? 
Or, sin-forgiven, my gift abuse 
Of peace with selfish unconcern ? 
Has saintly ease no pitying care ? 
Has faith no work, and love no prayer? 
While sin remains, and sou!s in darkness dwell, 
Can heaven itself be heaven, and look unmoved on hell ?” 


Then through the Gates of Pain, I dream, 
A wind of heaven blows coolly in; 
Fainter the awful discords seem ; 
The smoke of torment grows more thin ; 
Tears quench te burning soil, and thence 
Spring sweet, pale flowers of penitence ; 
And t! rough the dreary realm of man’s despair, 
Star crowned,an angel walks, and,lo! God’s hope is there! 


Isitadream? Is heaven so Ligh 
That pity cannot breathe its air ? 
Its happy eyes forever dry, 
Its holy lips without a prayer ? 
My God! my God! if thither led 
Re thy free grace unmerited, 
Nocrown nor palin be mine, but let me keep 
A heart that still can feel, and eyes that still can weep. 
— Joun G. WHITTIER. 


MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF 
CARES. 


Obey, I beseech thee, the voice of the Lo-d, which I speak unto thee ; 
80 it shall be well unto thee, and thy soul shali live.-—Jer. xxxviii., 20. 


THIRD WEEK IN NOVEMBER. 
Authority. 

First Day of the Week —Their nobles shall be of them- 
selves, and their governor shall proceed from the midst of 
them ; and I will canse him to draw near, and he shall ap- 
proach unto me.—Jer. xxx., 21. 

Second Day.—He that ruleth over men must be just, 
ruling in the fear of God And he shall be as the light of the 
morning, when the eun riseth, even & morning without 
clouds.—2 Sam. xxiii..3 4 

Third —Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
be much required ; and to whom men have committed mucb, 
of him they will ask the more.—Luke xii.,, 48. 

Fourth —Execute ye judgment and righteousness, and 
deliver the spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor; and 
do no wrong, do no violence to the stranger, the fatherless, 
nor the widow.—Jer. xxii., 3. 

Fifth —S8eek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatberlees, plead for the widow.—Isaiah i., 17. 

Sizth—Admonish the disorderly, encourage the faint 
hearted, support the weak, be long-suffering toward all. See 
that none render unto any one evil for evil; but always fol- 
low after that which is good, one toward another, and toward 
all.—1 Thess. v., 14, 17, Revised Version. 

Seventh.—Give me now wisdom and Knowledge, that I may 
go out and come iu before the people. Give thy servant an 
understanding heart to judze thy people, that I may discern 
between good and bad.—2 Chron. i., 10; 1 Kings iii., 9. 


Almost all men of full age, and all men who come 
to be intrusted with any considerable responsibilities, 
are also intrusted with authority. The first lesson to 
be learned in life is, how to obey; the second is, how 
to command. The growth of liberty has not dimin- 
ished the necessity of learning this lesson; authority 
is multiplied as liberty enlarges. Under a parental 
and despotic government, the subject is under orders 
from a superior in al] that he does. His home life, his 
religious teaching, if not his religious opinions, his 
industries, his political action or non-action, are all 
determined for him. When he becomes a member of 
a free republic the authority that was above him is 
repo3ed in him. He is now master of himself, and 
therefore master of others. Before, he was simply 
governed ; now he must know how to govern. Every 
merchant must know how to exercise authority in the 
store; every employer in the shop; every parent in 
the household ; every citizen in the State. Every vote 
is the exercise, indirectly, of authority over others— 
Over the non-voter, and, if yours is the dominant 
party, over the minority. There are a great many 
keys to a useful, happy, and successful life ; not the 
least is the knowledge how to exercise authority wisely 
and well. 


Io exercising authority, you must first of all clearly 
understand what authority is. There is a radica 
difference between issuing a command and making a 
request, as there is between yielding obedience and 
granting afavor. You may couch a command in the 
form of a request; but there must be the consci»us- 
ness of authority behind it. It is not enough that 
your children love you, and will do you favors; they 
must honor you and yield you obedience. This is what 
is meant by the aphorism, ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wiedom ;” fear is reverence for authority. 
The best driver so holds his reins that the horse 
always feels the bit in his mouth; between the man 
who lets the reins lie slack upon the horse’s back, and 
the man who is al ways pulling and hauling at the horse’s 
mouth, itis hard to choose. Servants like best the mas- 
ter who possesses authority without brandishing it in 
their faces. Having authority, see to it that you never 
go beyond the legiti nate limits ; that you never require 
what you have not both the right and the power to en- 
force. A law which which cannot be enforced is 
always demoralizing, because it is makes law con- 
temptible and impairs reverence for authority; and this is 
equally true of law in the family, in schools and colleges, 
in stores and manufactories, and in the State. Never 
give a command unless you have both the right and 
the power to compel obedience when you have given a 
command. ‘Execute judgment.” Enforce your laws. 
Few laws, well enforced : this is thesecret of authority. 
God put bis fundamental laws in ten enactments 
on two tables of stone, but there was authority behind 
them. They were not counsels; they were laws. 
Your pecessary police in enforcing authority is the 
universal conscience. If thatis your ally, you need 
have no difficulty, you will have no rebellion. The 
father, the teacher, the master, who always has the con. 
science of his subjects on his side has no difficulty in 
m: i :tsinirg bis authority. T: ey maintainit for him. This 
is the secret of nearly all college rebellions; the college 
conscience has one standard, and the faculty conscience 
has anotber; and the faculty lacks the wisdom or the 
skill to enlist the co’lege conscience on the side of col- 
jege laws. This is but saying, He that ruleth over 
men must be just, ruliag in the fear of God; if he is, 
he sball be as the light of the morning when the sun 
riseth; even a morning without clouds. Consider 
what are the limits of your kingdom ; and trythe ex- 
periment of exercising your authority within these 
limits and these principles, and note and record the re. 
sults. 


DISINTERESTED BENEVOLENCE. 
By Henry Warp BEEouErR. 


HE question of disinterestedness has been very 
much discussed, not alone in schools and debat- 


ing clubs, where the inquiry bas been raised whether 


there was such athiog as disinterested benevolence, 
but also as a question of casuistry, in public and in 
the closet; and persons have taken sides variously re- 
specting it, though I think it is generally thought that 
there is no such thing as disinterested benevolence—in 
other words, that there is no man that acts benevo- 
lently who does not act with a foreknowledge and 
under the influence of the fact that what he is doing 
will make him happier, and who does not so act be- 
cause he knows it wil] make him happier, thus acting 
from a selfish consideration. 

Now, I believe there is such a thing as disinterested 
benevolence; that is to say, I believe there are people 
who act all the .imeas absolutely for the good of other 
people, irrespective of their own good, as it is pogsible 
for the human mind to act. A man, for instance, 
walking on the bank of a river, sees a fellow-being 
struggling in the water, and without a thought plunges 
in and brings him tothe shore. A person who wit- 
nesses the deed says, ‘‘ Well, it was done quickly, to be 
sure ; but that man must have thought, before he did it, 
what people would say.” Absurd! Do you suppose 
the man risked his life because he thought somebody 
would praise him, and he would be a hero for doing 
it? Hedid it from the spontaneity of humanity that 
urged him on; and if, before he got the drowning man 
out of the water, he had time to think of other things, 
well and good; the prompting motive was no worse 
for that. Do you notsuppose a mother is al] the time, 
for months and years, acting disinterestedly for the 
babe ? ‘‘ But itis her babe,” itis said. Of course it is 
her babe, but it is not herself. She is pouring out, lav- 
ishly as wine is poured from a fissk or a goblet, her 
health, her strength, her waking thought and her 
sleeping anxiety, into that child’s life; and do you sup- 
pose she stops and reckons, and says, ‘‘I shall be mis- 
erable if I do not, and happy if Ido”? She does it 
first; and if afterward she sometimes thinks that the 
way of spontaneous love is the way of enjoyment, 
the motive which actuates her is no worse for that. 
The cause of her devotion to the child is not the pros- 
pect of remuneration, but the necessity of acting 


that child, and which makes all service and sacrifice 
not only easy but inevitable. Do you suppose a be- 
nevolent man who sees want which he has the means 
of relieving, relieves it because, after making a calcu- 
lation in his mind, he comes to the conclusion that it 
will be a pleasure to him ? 

That which misleads young reasoners on this sub- 
ject is the fact that a man cannot use any faculty 
rightly without having some pleasure in its use. God 
has so constituted us that every right action which we 
perform is pleasurable. No person can act or feel 
right through conscience, or benevolence, or taste, or 
imagination, or any other faculty, without receiving 
pleasure. You cannot use the mind aright without 
deriving pleasure from the act. You might as well 
say that a man is selfish because an apple tastes good 
to him when he eats it, as to say that he is selfish be- 
cause he experiences pleasure when he performs a 
right deed. It is owing, not to any forethought on his 
part, but to a constitutiona] arrangement such that he 
experiences pleasure under such circumstances. If a 
man, when a call for charity or benevolence or self- 
sacrifice comes up, refuses to respond to it, saying, ‘‘I 
know there are moral grounds for it; but I will not 
heed them ;” and if, after thinking it over, like the un- 
just judge he says, ‘‘Lest by its continual coming jit 
weary me, I will,” then his course is selfish, and there 
is no disinterested benevolence about it; but if, when 
an Object of right and duty is presented which is beau- 
tiful and attractive, a man’s mind responds to it with- 
out hesitation or resistance, though thoughts of the 
pleasure which it will afford him may come in, it does 
not follow that he does not do it disinterestedly. And 
itcanrnot be denied that there are many benevolent 
things done without any thought of receiving pleasure 
in return; for there is not a day in which multitudes 
of persons do not do things because they think they 
ought to do them, which are apparently against their 
interest. We are all the time taking pains that others 
may be benefited. We are continually holding our- 
selves back from things tha: we would like to doin 
order that others may not he put to inconvenience. 
The courses of common politeness and common friend- 
ship are full of disinterestedness. 


DAVID AND GOLIATH.’ 


By Lyman Apport. 

* The Battle is the Lord’a.”"’—1 Sam. xvii., 47. ; 

HE story of the battle between David and Goliath 

: has in all ages possessed a peculiar charm for 
persons of every class and every condition. I shall 
not oecupy any portion of the space allotted to this 
article in telling the story over again. Any student 
who is curious to investigate the al'itude of the 
giant or the avoirdupois of his armor will find abun- 
dant material for the gratification of his archaic cu- 
riosity in any fairly good Bible dictionary. Any 
reader who wishes to refresh his memory respecting 
the story itself will doubtless fiod it told in this 
week’s issue of Toe Christian Uaion by Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miller, in her usual felicitous and inimi- 
table style, in one of her admirable ‘‘ Home Talks.”’ 
Assuming that my readers are familiar with the story, 
or can easily make themselves familiar with it, and leav- 
ing them to get from other sources such light on the 
questions of feet and inches and pounds and ounces 
as they really think important or advantageous for 
their further study of this romantic and instructive 
episode, I desire to turn their thoughts out of the past 
into the present, that they may consider with me what 
light this narrative throws on our own life, and on the 
principles which underlie success and achieve victory 
in our own conflicts with Pailistinism in all its various 
forms and all its various shapes and sizes. 

1. David had unconsciously made preparation for 
this turning-poiot in his life. He had acquired rare 
skill with his sling; ard he had not acquired that 
without long practice. He hati acquired good health, 
and with it manly vigor and strong courage, in his 
shepherd life on the hills about Bethlehem. And he 
had done this by the fidelity and courage with which 
he performed his humble tasks when no eye was 
overlooking to mark his courage, and no applause 
was ready to greet his victory. If he had not beena 
good shot this opportunity would have been no op- 
portunity to him. If ne had not possessed a brave 
heart it would have opened no door to him. Sud- 
denly, and in a way wholly unexpected to himself, he 
reaped the harvest—I will not say the reward, for that 
is to belittle his achievement—of his past youthful 
fidelity, and the wise employment of his time in ac- 
quiring a soldier’s art with a simple weapon. 

Young people are apt to dream of sudden victories 
won, sudden deeds of valor performed, sudden promo- 
tion through some lucky chance. They envy their 
luckier comrade the golden opportunity that has 
come to him, and growl at their own ill-luck. In 
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truth, however, opportunity is naught without ability 
to meet and to match it. Dz:vid bad no better orpor- 
- tunity than every private in Saul’s army; but he had 
an ability which they had not and therefore could 
seize the opportunity while they looked on. Martin 
Luther studied faithfully the Scriptures in the old con- 
veut, with no dream that by and by he was to unclasp 
the Book and open it to the world. Napoleon, as 
a youth, visiting Toulon, studied the strategic points 
of the city while his companions were picnicking ; 
he believed that no knowledge comes amiss. When 
the Revolution broke out, he won his first promotion 
by the capture of Toulon, a feat which he could not 
have accomplished but for that morning’s study. 
Washington won in the ignominious defeat of Brad- 
dock both the capacity and the reputation which led to 
his elevation to the Commander-io-Chief of the Colonial 
army. Abraham Lincoln did not make a bid for the 
Presidency when he stumped Illinois against Douglas; 
but that losing campaign of his won for him the Presi- 
dential nomination. And his back-log studies in bis 
Kentucky home were a part of the preparation for the 
political campaign in Illinois; though he did not, could 
not, know it atthe time. I have in mind a young man 
who has just entered upon a position which any young 
man ambitious of a literary career might well covet, 
and which possibly some of his apparently less lucky 
compxnions do covet. ** Lucky fellow!” they will say. 
But the truth is that the time which most college grad- 
uates—do I do them an injustice? let me say, then, 
some college graduates—spend in looking about for 
some light and genteel and remunerative occupation, 
he has spent in doing quietly, faithfully, industriously 
the work that fe!] to his hand—work that gave him no 
reputation, afforded him but poor pay, and promised 
him no chance whatever of promotion. But when the 
totally unexpected chance came, he had acquired a 
capacity to seize it. He had made friends, a possession 
worth more than reputation ; and acquired capability, 
@ possession worth more than money. Every one has 
opportunities enough. What we lack is the power to 
avail ourselves of them. Given opportunity without 
power: result, Lord Fairfax and McClellan. Given 
the same opportunity with power: result, Oliver 
Cromwell and General Grant. You develop your 
powers, and God will give you opportunities enough ; 
never you fear. 

2. It was not his skill in the use of the sling which 
ccustituted David’s chie' eqiipment. That was the 
least part of it. His keen eye, his skillful arm, his 
obedient sling, would have been of no use but for the 
courageou3 heart that animated all. And observe the 
quality of this courage. It was not a mere fearlessness 
of death ; thousand; in the hushed and watchiog army 
were as fearless of death as he; as ready to nieet it; 
had met it with unwavering heart and unblanched 
cheek in the clash of arms. His was a courage ihat 
dared take responsibilities; that dared to stand alone. 
Compare his conduct with that of Moses. God wil] 
send him on a missiou. He begs off. He is of poor 
presence ; nospeaker ; pray send some one else. David 
comes up to camp; sces the army cowering in its 
tents before this Pailistine boas'er; is fired with wrath 
at the spectacle; leaps to the front and cries, I will 
meet him! The scorn of bis biothers, the questioning 
surprise of the king, the cowaraly inertia of the army, 
- do not, combined, daunt him. The Pailistine cha!- 
lenges to an unequal duel, and David accepts the c) al- 
lenge with all the possible consequences which defeat 
involves stariug him in the face. 

There is no courage higher than this courage which 
takes responsibilities when the providence of G.ni puts 
them wn us, and takes them without flinchiag, and 
without seeking to throw the burden of them cff, in 
whole or in part, on some‘one else. Th's was the courage 
of Grant when he determined on the plan of the Vicks- 
burg campaign, overrode the remonstrances of some of 
his abiest subalterns, and did not communicate his 
plans to the authorities at Washington until he was 
prepared to begin the movement, and then moved him- 
self beyond all telegraphic communications purposely, 
that no recall might reach him; 10 fact, the recall was 
immediately sent by the timid Halleck, but did not 
reach him till Vicksburg and Pem'erton were already 
within his grip. This was the courage of Lincoln, 
who would get all the light he could from the more 
cauti us and politic Seward, but who would be Presi- 
dent since he had been elected one, and would have 
his Cabinet only advisers, not deciders, of anything. 
All successful business men are men of this kind of 
courage ; men who dare to take their own responsibili- 
ties. All great teachers have the same quality, what- 
ever their school; whether it be Knox or Carlyle, 
whether it be Spurgeon or Maurice, whether it be 
Lyman Beecher or Rilph Waldo Energon, whether it 
be Horace Greelvy or William CU. Bryant. They are 
men of earnest co ivictions, who daic take the respon- 
sibility of uttering them, whatever others may think, 
and however others may take them. ‘l‘he men who are 
gimply looking-glasses that reflect the sentiments of 


| 


their constituency—be it congreg ition or subscribers— 
render often « useful service by expressing for others 
what they cannot express for themselves; but they are 
nevir leaders cf thought por creators of opinion. 
The men whbo hold opinions, not convictions, who 


think many things, but know nothing, and who are 


always afraid to utter themselves with force lest some- 
body should misapprehend them, do no great mi-chief, 
but they achieve no great results. Even Paul wanted 
his friends to pray for him, that he might speak with 
lLoldness. It is often wise to take advice, often wise to 
be influenced by it. but never wise to be governed by 
it. Beware of seeking counsel when you do it merely 
to throw off upon others the responsibility which 
belongs to yourself. There were reformers before the 
Reformation; it was the courage of Luther which 
crystallized Protestantism. The nailing of those 
theses 1o the cathedral door, the burning of the Papal 
bull in the city square—these were the acts of a man 
who dared assume alone the responsibilities of his 
leadership; and all Europe was electrified. Never 
take responsibilities which do not belong to you; but 
never dodge those that do. 

3 This courage was not recklessness ; it was not akin 
to recklessness. David did not rush recklessly into 
the combat He saw that it was no boy’s play. He 
tried Saul’s armor, willing to take anything, to do any- 
thing, that would better equip him. He came back to 
his sling with a deliberate purpose; chose his stones 
with care; and when he sawthe giant in the easy con- 
fidence of his braggadocio spirit,come toward him with 
his vizor carelessly left open, he ran joyfully to meet him 
and take advantage of his opportunity.’ 

Courage and recklessness are never akin. Courage 
is gold, recklessness is fool’s gold—the mere counterfeit 
of the genuine article, and a base, poor counterfeit at 
that. The reckless man is | never a courageous man, 
aud never can be. He sees no danger; takes no ac- 
count of results; does not forecast: therefore does 
not measure the hazards and issues of his venture. 
He cannot be courageous ; for courage is going forth 
deliberately in the face of danger—a danger recog- 
nized and appreciated ; while the reckless man does 
not recognize or appreciate the danger, and rushes into 
it in ignorance of it. Lincoln had a better apprecia- 
sion of the dimensions of the Civil War than Seward ; 
Grant had a better conception of it than McClellan. 
They did not push on because they failed to foresee what 
a terrible war it was to be. Luther saw the dimen- 
sions of the Reformation long before either his friends 
or his foes saw it; and predicted it more clearly. He 
knew what family feuds and heartaches and faith. 
demolishing it must bring, though even he saw but 
dimly the long night of anarchy that must proceed 
peace founded on purity. But in these and all like 
cases of true heriosm the hero has seen more clearly 
than his contemporaries the perils of the hour, 
and has prepared himself to meet and to vanquish 
them. 

4: It only remains to add that the courage of David 
was founded on faith, and to point out how this nar 
rative illustrates by contrasts two common errors re- 
specling faith. } 

In the first place, David’s confidence was rot confi- 
dence in any particular word or promise of God. So 
far as the record indicates, there was no such word or 
promise. David was not called or commissioned of 
God to slay the giant save as every opportunity is a 
ca!l and a commission of God. There was no promise 
of victory made to him. He went forward simply ina 
general confidence that God reigns; that God did not 
intend that the reproach of this godless Puilistine 
should rest upon Israel; and that whoever, in a spirit 
of trust in God, and of self consecration, undertook to 
remove that reproach, would have God on his side. 
Faith in God does not rest merely on any specific word 
or promise; it does not require a ‘‘Thus saith the 


Lord” to support it; it is a general confidence in 


divine laws, in divine principles, in a God who rules, 


‘and in whom is ultimate victory, and with this confi- 


dence a calm determination to be with God and to rest 
on God in every exigency and in every question. 

And, in the second place, David’s confidence was not 
confidence that God would do for him, but that God 
would do in and dy him. He killed the giant, not with 
& prayer, but with a stone; but it was with a stone 
fired by an arm which prayer steadied and strength- 
ened. Iiis faith did not full to sleep in supineness and 
neglect; it inspired courage and nerved energy. I do 
not wish to speak disrespectfully of the faith which 
builds an Orphan Asylum without asking for contri- 
butions, or heals the sick without medicine. Praying 
may perhaps advertise the Orphan Asylum and its 
wants more widely than unread Reports, and may help 
the nervously depressed more than quinine or mor- 
phine. But I do not believe that the sort of faith that 
prays much and does nothing is the kind of faith 
which the Bible commends or which Christians should 


1 At least this is a reasonable though only a supposititious interpre- 
tation of the narrative. 


exercise. If your faith sends you out into the gully 
looking for smooth stones for your sling, if it gives you 
more energy for your work and more courage for your 
dangers, if it makes you do more, not less, it is a work- 
ing faith; you cannot have too much of it. Butif it 
sets you to trusting God to do for you that which with 
intelligence and energy you can do for yourself, the less 
you have of it the better. Tue faith that waits for 
God to work is spurious; the fsith that works with 
God is genuine. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE STORY OF A LITILE SIONE —1 Sam. 33-51. 


By Emity Huntinaoron MILLER. 


T was only a common little pebble, that had lain so 
long at the bottom of a brook that the running 
water bad worn away al! its roughness, and left it 
clean and smooth. The brook ran through a green 
valley in the land of Palestine, and oa each side of it 
the hills rose up in a broad slope. Ouse day there came 
two great armies of soldiers, and pitched their tents on 
these hills, ome army on one side and one on the other, 
with the green valley between them. On one side was 
King Saul with all the army of Israel, and on the other 
the Philistines with all their hosts. Both armies had 
swords and spears and shields, and strong men to 
use them, but none of them knew that the little pebble 
lying down there in the brook was the weapon with 
which the Lord was going to give the victory. The 
Poilistines had brought with them a giant, called Go. 
liath of Gath. He was so tall and so large that no one 
could fight with him, and even Saul was afraid of him. 
So, day after day, the giant would come out upon the 
hillside, clothed in his shining armor, with his helmet 
of brass on his head, and his spear that was like a 
great beam in his hand, and call fora man to come 
and fight with him; but no one came. Oace, when 
Joshua was going to meet a great host of his enemies, 
the Lord sent an angel to say to him, ‘‘ Be strong and 
of good courage; I will not fail thee, or forsake thee ;” 
but Saul had turned away from G»d, and now he could 
not go to him for help. Ose day there came to the 
camp a shepherd boy, bringing some food to his elder 
brothers, who were inthe army. His name was David, 
he was the one whom God had chosen to be king after 
Saul, though only Samuel knew it. While he was 
talking with his brothers the giaut came out, and David 
saw him, and heard his proud words. He saw how 
frightened all the people were, and he wondered that 
none of them remembered the great things that God 
had done for them, or thought how easily God could 
overthrow this giant. So he went to King Saul, and 
told him that he would go and fight with the giant. 
Saul had offered very great rewards to any one who 
would kill Goliath, but none of his strong men dared 
even try, and he was astonished to hear David’s words, 
for he saw he was only a shepherd boy, not used to 
fighting. But when David said he was going in the 
pame of the Lord, and trusting only in his help, Saul 
suil, ‘‘Go, and the Lord be with thee.” 

He wanted David to use his own sword, and put on 
some armor to defend himself; but David could not 
fight in Saul’s way. He went down to the brook, 
and chose him five smooth stones, and put them in 
his little shepherd’s bag, and he took his shepherd’s 


staff in one band, and a leather sling in the other, 


Then be went on to meet the giant. There was great 
excitement in both armies at the news that a man had 
been found to fight the giant. The trumpets sounded, 
and the giant came out and looked about him. He 
did not see any great warrior, with shield and sword, 
but oaly a boy with a ruddy face, coming toward him 
with a staff in his hand. It made him very angry, 
for he thought Saul was mocking him; and be shouted 
to David, and cursed him in the name of his gode. 
David answered him very quietly. He said, ‘*‘ Thou 
comest to me with a sword and with a spear and with 
a shield, but I come to thee in the name of the Lord 
of hosts. This day willthe Lord deliver thee into mine 
hand, that all the earth may know that there is a God 
in Israel.” 

Then, as all the people were watching and trem- 
bling, David ran toward the Philistine, but before he 
came pear enough for the great spear or sword to 
touch him, he drew the littte smooth stone from his 
bag, and fitted it into the sling, and slung it with all 
his might at the giant’s forehead. Ili was lke a bullet, 
and sank through the bone. so that Goliath fell head- 
long to the ground ; and the little smooth stone in the 
hand of the shepherd boy did what all the swords in 
Saul’s army could not do. It was God’s victory, not 
David’s; and he often chooses to work with little 
tnings. He gives power to the weak, and wisdom to 
thesimple. We need not fear because we are not wise, 
or strong, or great, because he says to every one, 
‘‘ Fear not, I am with thee.” The sweet promises of 
his Word are like the smooth stones from the brook. 


Jesus himself chose them to use againat Satan when 


he came to tempt him; but we must bave them in 
our hearts, that they may be always ready when we 
need them. David must have learned two things 
before he could go against Goliath, One was to 
trust in God’s help, and the other was to use his 
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THE LUTHER CELEBRATIONS. 


LARGE audience assembled at Steinway Hall 

on Saturday evening to celebrate the four 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther. 
The meeting was under the auspices of the Martin 
Luther Society of New York. Men prominent in the 
ecburch and in the business life of New York were 
seated on the platform. The exercises began with the 
singing of the Luther bymn, * Lord, Keep us Steadfast 
in Thy Word.” The orator of the evening was the Rev. 
Joseph A. Seiss, of Puiladelphia, who outlined the 
life of Luther and the i: fluence that has gone forth 
from bis life. Atthe close of the oration the hymn 
‘Ein Feste Burg ’ was sung by the entire andicnce. Ia 
Brooklyn the fJanniversury was held in St. Matthew’s;Lu- 
theran Church. The church was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. An address was delivered by the Rev. J. F. 
Behring on ‘*‘ Luther st Witienberg ;” this was followed 
by an address by the Rev Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke on 


_“Luther at Worms.” Mr. Beecher addressed the 


audience on Luther acd Our Civil Liberty,” making 
an address which aroused the enthusiasm of the sudi- 
ence to the highest piich. 

At Berlin, Germany, the four hundredth auniversary 
of the birth of Martin Luther was celebrated most coathu- 
siastically ; eighty thousand schoo! children marched 
to the churches, headed by bards of music. The 
Emperor William, the Crown Prince Frederick William, 
Prince Frederick Caarles, and the princtpal Generals 
of the Army were present at the services in St Nicb- 
olas’s Cuurch. The evtire city was decorated with 
flags and banners. Telegrams were received from 
many otber towns in Germany whicl were un ting in 
celebrating this event. At Erfurt, corner-stones of 
monuments to be erected iv honor of the Reformation 
were laid. At Hamburg, aco!ossal bust was unveiled 
in frontof St. John’s Cuurch. At Leipzic, amooument 
commemorative of the Reformation, with the statues 
of Luther and Melancihon upon it, was unveiled. A 
new hall was opened in honor of Luther at Worms. 
At Copenhagen, Denmark, seven thousand copies of 
the Memorial Treatise of Luther’s Life were distributed 
to the classes in the communal school. Meligious ser- 
vices were held in Rome in the chapel of the German 
Embassy, and attenced by all the Germau residents 
present in the city. In London, services were held 
in Exeter Hal!, where papers were read upon the life 
and services of the R-former by the Desa of Caester 
and Prufessor Stoughton; Lord Shaftesbury, who pre- 
sided, sent a telegram to the Emperor William, of 
Germany, tendering his congratulations upon his 
champi nsbip of the principles advocated by Luther. 
The Oxford Convocation, by a vote of ninety-four to 
one hundred an eighty-two, declined to adept an 
address to the Emperor William in commemoration of 
Luther’s birthday. At Dublin, a meeting was hel | at 
Metropolitan Hall, and special services were held at 
St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin, in the evening. 

In spite of the uopleasant weather on Sunday the 
various churches in the cities of New York anid Brook- 
lyn, and in, fact, throughout the entire country, were 
well attended. Dr. Jobn Hall, of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian ; the R-v. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, of 
the Madison Square Presbyterian; the Rev. De. R.S. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn; the Rev. Robert Coilver, of the 
Caourch of the Messiah; the Rev. James 5. Caadwick, 
the Rev. D. M. Hodges, the Rev. C H. Exton, tne 
Rev. Thomas Armitage, the Rev. Dr. Marling, the 
Rev. Stealy B Rossiter, Prof. Adler, the Rev. J. P. 
Newman, the Rev. Dr. Rylance, of St Mark’s Episco- 
pal, the Rev. James M. Pullman, and many other cler- 
gymen, preached special sermons on the life of Martin 
Luther. In Baltimore special se: vices were held ia ail 
of thechurcnes. Inthe afternoon immense audiences 
collected at the Opera House and the Academy of 
Music. Dr. S-ibert, of New York, addressed the au- 
dience in the Academy of Music. The Rev. Drs. 
Schwartz, Morris, aud others addressed the sudience 
in the Opera House. Ia Washington the day was 
celebrated, especially in the Lutheran churches; many 
churcbes of other Protestant denominations closed 
in order that their congregations might join in the 
union services. The most important celebrations were 
at the Memorial and St. Paul’s Churches, the mu- 
sical part of the programme being an especial fea - 
ure. At the Memorial Caurch the Rev. Dr. Butler 
made the address in the morning; in the evening 
the Rev. Dr. Bartlett, of New York Avecue Presby- 
terian Church, delivered an address on ‘* Luther and 
Calvin ;” the Rev. Dr. Rankin, of the First Congrega- 
tional Caourchb, spoke on ‘** Lutherani Religious Free- 
dom :” the Rev. Mr. Power, of the Christian Caurch, 
spoke on *‘ Luther in the Present.” At P ttsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, over three thousand persons assembled in the 
Opera House and took part in the special union ser- 
vices held in that building. At Chicago the anniver- 
sary was observed in aj] the churches. In Boston the 
Handel and Haydn Society gave the first concert of 
the season in the Concert Hall on Saturday, the pro- 
gramme consisting of Bach’s Ein Feste Burg and Men- 


delsshon’s Hymn of Praise. The day was also observed 
in Trenton, St. Louis, Petersburg, Des Moines, Prov- 
idence, and Troy. In Cincinnati, Monsignor Capel, 
who is the guest of Archbishop Elder at the Cathedral 
residence, made an address in the cathedral in which 
he discussed Martin Lutber from a Roman Catholic 
point of view; in the morning his address was an at- 
tempt to prove that the corruption of the Church in 
the fifieenth century was no evidence against its boli- 
ness, and pointed to the * Imitation of Christ.”’ ‘‘ The 
Spiritual Combat,” the labors of St. Francis Xavier in 
tue O.d World and St. Louis Bertrand in the New, as 
proof of the spiritual working of the Church at that 
time; ia the evening he addressed a large audience on 
the subject of ** Lutber as a Reformer.” Monsignor 
Capel pointed to the fact that Luther voluntarily broke 
his Vow as & proof that he was no saint, and that his 
beresy was a revolt against the principal in authority, 
and consequently against the Bible teachings. ‘‘ For 
the powers that be are ordaiued of God.” 


REASONS FOR GOING SOUTH. 

By Rev. E Roy. 
\ R. LEAVELL, ia his Boston Club paper, quoted 
me from # printed report of a tour of three months 
made by myself in behalf of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, five reasons why the Congregational 
system should go toward the Soutb. The tour was 
made in the flush of that first emigration which, after 
the war, began to pour itself into thatland. Multi- 
tudes of our best people, with the magnanimity of 
victors, were transporting their enterprise and their 
capital to the Sapny South, to enjoy its climate, to 
share in its rehabiiitation. Next to the madness of 
secession was that return spasm which, upon the 
tergiversation of Andrew Johnson, drove back the mass 
of these friendly settlers. Except for that the South 
would now be twenty years ahead of where itis. In 
nea'ly all the large cities I secured lists of twenty or 
thirty names of men who thus pledged themselves to 
the support of Union-loving churches. The most of 
these failed. Yet, ia spite of the great revulsion since 
the war in the old slaveholding States, the American 
Home Missionary Society has organized one hundred 
churches, and the American Missionary Association, 
having plunged into the outer darkness of ignorance 
and superstilion, has emerged with its cordon of 
schools and with its eight State Associations for its 
eighty-nine churches. 

After these eighteen years I am confirmed in every 
one of those ‘‘ five reasons,” and would now add one 
more, as I did at the recent meeting of the New York 
Congregational Ciub. Called out upon the topic of the 
Mission of Congregationalism, I made it to be, first, 
to help to carry out the Gospel around the globe ; then, 
to make our country an ocean-bound ecclesiastical re- 
public ; then, to do for the South what it had done for 
the West. On the last point I said its mission was to 
carry South (1) its system of educatioaal institutions, 
(2) its idea of freedom in Christ’s house, (3) its New 
England theology, aud (4) its doctrine of righteousness 
as to fellowship in the church of all Christians of every 
color and class. The old five reasons were in these 
first three. The last is the added one. I[ said it 
seemed that it had been put upon Congregationalists 
to take the lead in bearing this organic testimony 
against caste, and that no other denomination had as 
yet borne such witness as was that of the two mani- 
festoes of their two great home mission organizations, 
which agreed to aid no church that did not keep an 
open door and an open hand for colored Christians ; to 
consult one another before duplicating a church in any 
locality, and to reqaire all aided churches to walk in 
the fellowship of loea! associations and councils. In 
his paper on ‘‘ Caste in America,” the Secretary of the 
A. M. A. said : **I am happy to say that the two 
socicties are equally committed against caste, and will 
equally aud honorably repudiate all _ intentional 
sanction of it.” This fear was that two societies, 
working si le by side, one mostly for the whites and 
one mostly for the blacks, would be practically a color- 
line operation. It requires only faith in an overruling 
Providence to see that the mortifying halt of the first 
plan for the occupancy of the South was to give time 
for the development of the manhood of colored 
Christians in a system of self-governing churches, 
such as should compel a recognition of their full citizen- 
ship in the ecelesiastical kingom, So, too, this recent 
discussion has given emphasis to the cardinal princi- 
ple of opposition to caste, which is acensure upon the 
Creator and a Jibel upon our common humanity. 

As to the adjustment by which the one denomination 
shall do its share of propagating an anti-color-line Gos- 
pel at the South, whether it shall be by both the 
Societies or by o2e, thathappily has been referred to 
an able and high-minded joint committee of ten, which 
is to meet in Springfield, Mass., on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, with the presence of representatives from both 
sides. ‘ Surely there will be consecrated common sense 


enough there, under the Divine guidance, toissue the 
matter in a wise and jug way ; for which result let de- 
vout prayer be offered. 


A PRESSING NEED. 


N_ 81 stock company known as the Improved 
Dwelling Association was formed in New York 
by a number of gentlemen who recognized the fact 
that, while the building of improved dwellings for the 
poor was worth the attention of intelligent capitalists, 
yet it by no means solved the problem of how to 
improve the conditions of living among the poor, and 
that it required more than a herlthy, comfortable 
dwelling, obtained at a low rental, to reach and helpa 
certain class of the poor in New York City. For the pur- 
pose of helping this class, the Association purchased a 
piece of very undesirable property on Cherry Street, 
known as ‘‘Gotham Court,” containing sixteen five- 
storied buildings, with accommodations for about one 
hundred and forty families; these buildings faced on 
two alleys, ‘‘ Double Alley” and ‘‘ Siogle Alley.” When 
this property was purchased, the occupants had used 
the shutters and banisters as fire-wood, and cut the 
water and waste pipes and sold them to junkmen as 
old lead. The majority of the tenants alternated be- 
tween Sing Sing, Blackwell’s Island, and ‘‘ Gotham. 
Court” as places of residence. Agents could not be 
found who would be responsible for the collecting of 
rents, and the property was looked upon as valueless. 
Under these circumstances the Association bought 
it and put a woman in charge who believed it 
possible to raise the tenants to a state of respecta- 
bility and decency; this lady—Miss Miles—at the 
expiration of the first year, having scccmplished 
much to improve the condition of the occupants, 
decided to go West, and the tenements, with their 
tenants in a somewbat improved concition, were 
placed in charge of Miss Dow. Some idea of the 
work done will be inferred from the fact that at the 
present time, while nearly all the former tenants are 
occupying the apartments they were living in at the 
time the house was purchased by the Association, 
rents are paid regularly, and no arrests have been 
made in either alley for one year. Miss Dow is the 
friend of every man, woman, and child living in the 
court; the adviser in time of trouble; the umpire in 
family and neighborhood quarrels; she has succeeded 
in making all feel and appreciate her interest in them 
and her friendship for them. Much more could be 
done for the people living in this court; much more 
could be done toward putting the children on a higher 
plane of humanity; but to do it requires money. The 
men living here are nearly all day-laborers, and the 
season of the year is approaching when it is impossi- 
ble for them to work every day; they are not able to 
obtain regular employment, and in inclement weather 
they cannot work even when work is to be obtained. 
When the husband fails to provide money for the 
support of the family, the mother becomes the bread- 
winner. To do this she must be freed from the care 
of her young children, and to have this result she must 
keep at least one of her older children from school. 
The longest time the child of the poor laboring man 
attends school regularly is from three to five years, 
and every day is a precious jewel of which a child 
should not be deprived, and would not be deprived if 
a day nursery were established. The sum of $1,200 
will support the day nursery one year; the room is 
ready, some of the furniture is on hand, the necessity 
is most urgent, and money should be ready. $1,200 is 
not a large sum to be donated by one person when one 
thinks of the vast incomes enjoyed in New York City; 
but surely among the thousands of readers of The 
Christian Union twelve persons can be found who 
will donate $100 each toward this cause, or twenty- 
four who will donate $50 each to establish a day 
nursery at Gotham Court. Think what it will be to 
keep the little children out of the street and its con- 
taminatiog influences ; to surround them with cheerful, 
bright, instructive influences, and at the same time to 
give a hard-working woman the double assurance that 
her baby is warm and comfortable while she is en- 
deavoring to provide food and shelter for her family, 
and that she is not depriving an older child of an edu- 
cation which she, perhaps, never enjoyed. We shall 
certainly look for a ready response to this appeal, and 
will in ashort time give more of the details of the work 
that has been accomplished at Gotham Court. _How 
much a day oursery is needed in the Court may be 
judged from the fact that there are forty-seven widows 
most of them having families, living in theCourt. 


OHUROH GLEANINGS. 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columans.,] 

—On the first day of June, 1881, the capacious building, 
covering six thousand feet of land, on the corner of North 
Bennet and Salem Streets, Boston, Mass., was leased, and 
the experiment of industrial training for the people of the 
North End was commenced in good earnest. Classes have 
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been organized in carpentering, boot and shoe making, 
printing, kitchen garden, needlework, machiue-stitching, 
washing, ironing, and cooking. A day nursery and kinder- 
garten are open to children under six years of age. The 
howe includes a circulating library and reading room con- 
taining over one thousand volumes, selected with great care; 
an amusement room fitted up with a variety of games ; semi- 
monthly entertainments given by societies or individuals ; 
an employment department where situations may be secured 
by those ready to fill them; a bank where small earniogs 
luay be deposited; a café where food msy be purchased at 
_ low prices, 3nd where meals are provided at reasonable rates 
for the teuchers connected with the Home, and any others 
who way give it patronage; needful assistance is given 
through loaus of furniture, ciothing, bedding, or money, in 
case of sickness or sudden misfortune. Ino fact, we do not 
know of a need brought to us by one of our Little flock, which 
the Home in itself, or through the frie: dly aseistunce of otber 
institutions, has not | eeu uble tu meet and alleviate. One of 
the sims of the Hume bss been to provide for the boys and 
girls of the neigbborbhood manual training by means of the 
various forms of industrial work taught here. Sixty boys 
from the Eliot School entered the Home carpenter shop last 
May, and, under school regulations and discipline, have given 
& portion of each week to this work. It is now proposed to 
form classes from the public schools in shoe-making, priut- 
ing, and if possible, dress-makiog, millinery, etc. The work 
of the Industrial Home is now well organized, and should go 
on s#uother yeur with increased efficiency ; but, having no en- 
dowweut, its success necessarily depends wholly upon the 
liberality of the public. The followiug statement may give 
au idea of the value of the smuailest donation to the Home: 
five cents sup, lies the luxury of a cup of hot tea or coffee to 
& person in need ; ten cents, & can of hot soup; fifteen ceots, a 
luoch, and thirty cents, a hot dinner; three dollars per weex 
provides three meals a day to any man or woman in need ; 
fifty cents a week furnishes &® woman with needle-work, 
which entitles ber to a Home order for grocuvries, provisions, 
coal, or garments; fifty cents per week supplies @ woman 
with material, which she is taught how to cut and make into 
yarments for herself and family. Contributions for the year 
are solicted as follows: Ove bundred and fifty dollars for the 
amusement room; sne hundred and fifty dollars for the em- 
ployment department ; six hundred dollars for the laundry ; 
five hundred dollars for the shoe shop; five hundred dollars 
for the cooking school for mothers ard girls; nine hundred 
dollars for the carpenter shop; three hundred dollars for the 
lessons in kitchen garden. Contributions may be sent (by 
monthly installments if preferred) to Mrs. L. E. Caswell, [n- 
dustrial Home, 39 North Bennet Street, Boston, Mass. 


—Last week the types made us credit Dr. Hayda with 
mukipg @ net increase of eighty-four instead of twenty-four 
per cent. in douations to foreign missions in his district. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Bishops have been ia confer- 
ence at their rooms on Broadway, New York, for the past 
week for the purpose of making preparations for the various 
annual confereuces to be held in different parts of the world 
in 1854. 

—The new Reformed Episcopal Caurch, the second of that 
denomination in New York City, was opened November 1, 
in Fifty-firest Street, between Eighth and Ninth Avenues ; this 
church, which will be Known as the Church of the Redeemer, 
was sturted three years ago as & Mission, with the Rev. 
Oscar F. Browne as rector. The services became so popular 
that it became necessary to build the new church. 

—The Miller Memorial Church of Brooklyn was dedicated 
November 1, the Rev. 8. Miller Hagerman, pastor. 

—The coruer-stone of the new hospital at North Adams, 
Massachusetts, was laid November 27, with imposing cere- 
monies; the building, which is 32 by 70 feet, will be two 
stories aud busement. 

—A wassive pulpit of brass and polished marble and a 
brass lectern were unveiled Al! Saints’ Day, in St. Mark’s 
Church, Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, as memorials of the 
widow and son of the late Asa Pucker. 

—The Prison Associations of New York make an appeal 
to the charitably disposed fur money to assist prisoners, who 
seem to have reformed, with lodging, food, and clothing ; 
also for clothing and household goods for families of prison- 
ers; it also asks for employment for discharged prisoners and 
for families of men pow in prison; books, periodicals, and 
other reading matter for distribution among prisoners are also 
acked. It is to be hoped that this appeal will meet with a 
worthy response. 

—The Society of United Hebrew Charities make their 
anuual report, which shows a good year’s work done; the 
Society are maintaining, at 58 St. Mark’s Place, New York, 
au [udustrial School where boys are taught the mechanical 
arts and girls wre instructed in sewing, cooking, and other 
duties. 

—The Third German Presbyterian Church of Newark, 
New Jersey, was dedicated November 4. 

—Tne Episcopal clergymen of Boston and vicinity have 
formed a Monday Association, whic meets weekly, and at 
which papers are read on important subjects. The object is 
to discuss the current topics of the time. From thirty to 
forty meet and enjoy the hour, keeping their doings from 
the ears of the ubiquitous reporters. 

--Bishop Paddock has jast published his address delivered 
at the tenth anniversary of his consecration, in which he 
says that ‘‘out of our one hundred and seventy-two clergy- 
only sixty-six were here when I was chosen ; and out of them 
only eighteen were over the parishes where they are to-day. 
Meanwhile one hundred and thirty-three have come among 
us with letters dismissory; one hundred and twelve have 
gone from us with like letters; six have been deposed; and 
twenty-five have died. Truly a Diocese is a world of 
change.” 

—Some months since the Rev. Theodore Dresel, pastor of 
the German Evangelical Church at Brooklyn, was requested 
to resign. This he refusedtodo. The matter was postponed 


for consideration until November 1, when the meeting was 
called, and the result of the vote was twenty-eight in favor 
of Mr. Dresel’s remaining pastor of the church, and twenty- 
three in favor of his removal. The prospect is that his op- 
ponents will leave the church ina body. As the church has 
not paid its expenses for the past two years, this action wil! 
seriously embarrass it, and many of the pastor’s friends re- 
gret that he did not resign, leaving the church uuited to call 
® new pastor. 

—The chapel of Trinity parish, in Varick Street, near 
Laight, has one of the most effective choirs in the city of 
New York. This church is located in the midst of a work- 
ing population, being directly opposite the freight depot of 
the New York Central Railroad. On the first Sunday in each 
month & musical service is rendered, in which the chapel 
choir bave the assistance of the choir of the Church of Heay- 
enl Rest Oa these occasions the chapel is crowded with 
delighted listeners. This is one of the ways in which the 
poor can be made better by educating their tastes to delight 
in that which is pure and elevating. 

—The twelfth anniversary ofthe McAuley Water Street Mis- 
sion was beld November 11. This mission is sepported en- 
tirely by voluntary contributions, and, as it supports mis- 
sionaries who visit all the families in the neighborhood 
where the mission is located, its influence cannot be over- 
estimated. All those desiring to contribute to the support of 
this mission will please write to E. B Brown, Treasurer, 161 
Broadwav. New York. 

—The Rev. Dr. Lorimer, of Chicago, has made an appeal to 
the Chicago caspitalista for $1 000,000 for the founding of 
industrial schools. We wish the movement success. _ 

—At the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting beld in Chicago, 
Illinois, last week, a paper was read upon ‘ The Centennial 
Movement in behalf of Education inthe Methodist Episcopal 
Church ;” th? paper was ably written, and drew out consider- 
able discussion. Dr. Cummings, of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, said that the Methodist denomination multiplied small 
educational institutions to such an extent that the strength of 
the larger ones were sapped ; that while op»ortunities of edu- 
cation have been increased, the quality of education has de- 
teriorated, and that there was too yreat a competition among 
the various institutions of learning to get students. Dr. 
Mandeville supported Dr. Cummings in his view; Dr. Man- 
deville said thatin Duikota there were two colleges estab- 
lished under the care of the denomination in the South- 
eastern part of the Territory, and vet there never has been a 
General Conference organizedin Dakota. At the meeting of 
the “ongregational ministers in Chicago, held in the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, the subject before the meeting was ‘* The Train- 
ing of Lay Agents fo: Evangelical Work” by the Eoglish 
Church. ‘The sentiment of the meeting was deciddely in 
favor of educating lay preachers in this country. The regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Illinois Home Missionary S8c- 
ciety was also held at the Grand Pacific Hotel; the report of 
the two evangelists who are working under the care of this 
Society was very hopeful. The Rev. J. D. McCord, from 
Indiana, was appointed State Evangelist as the third gen- 
eral missionary for Illinois. 

— Daring the past eight months the inmates of Moyamen- 
sing prisou, in Pennsylvania, have been debarred of tobaceo, 
the Budget for 1883 containing no item for tobacco. The re- 
sult, according to the report of the Superintendent, is most 
beneficial upon the general health of the inmates of the in- 
stitution. Previous years the sum of 2600 has been eet aside 
for the purpose of providing the prisoaers with tobacco. 

—Mrs. Laura M. Wright, whose name has been identified 
with the work among the Seneca Indians, makes an appeal 
for money to carry on theindustrial echool which she started 
afew years ago. Mrs. Wright has found that many of the 
Indian women show a tendency to wander away and de- 
generate into gypsy hahite for want of remunerative employ- 
ment at home. ko a!l cases where she has been able to furnish 
work for the women it has been gladly received ; in some 
cases women walked miles to the school, some of them wad- 
ing through a stream in midwinter rather than lose the 
opportunity of obtaining remunerative work. Mrs. Wright 
purchased sewing machines and taught the women how to 


use them; this industrial experiment has created much inter- 


est among the people, but Mre. Wright cannot go on with the 
work unless she receives financial aid at once. $2 000 will 
place the industrial school on @ permanent basis. Contribn- 
tions may by sent to the office of The Christian Union, and it 
will afford us great satisfaction to be able to aseist this 
laudable work. In the face of all the injuries done the Indisn 
we have each our debt to wipe out, and this gives us oppor- 
tunity to cancel the debt and to assist a most laudable enter- 
prise. 

—The Seventeenth Street Methodist Episcopsl Church 
was reopened November 4, after having undergone exiensive 
improvements. 

—The noon services have been resumed in the City Tem- 
ple, Londoa, under the care of the Rev. Dr. Parker. Al- 


| though the City Temple was erected but vine and a bualf 


years ago, the timbers have been affected with dry rot, and it 
was neceasary to remove allthe flooring and the joists, re- 
placing them with new, before the building was considered 
safe. This has cost £1,500. Dr. Parker made an appeal to 
those who attended the mid-day services to help remove the 
burden which the church was compelled to assume. 


—The North Baptist Church of Newark, New Jersey, ex- 
pect to improve their church building and its surroundings. 


—Mr. Moody bas successfully opened and carried en thus 
far his meetings at Islington, London, England; four meet- 
ings were held the first day, each of which was attended by 
from four te six thousand persons. The iron hall building 
for use inthis section of London proved acomplete success, 
affording seating capacity for five thousand eight hundred 
persons. At the first meeting over one hundred persons rose 
for prayer in response to Mr. Moody’s invitation. .A number 
of prominent clergymen occupied seats on the platform at 
each service. At the close of the evening service @ man 


shou‘ed out that Mr. Moody’s last mission in London had 
been @ failure; Mr. Moody called for all those in the build- 
ing who had been converted to stand; whereupon over three 
thousand arose. Alluding to his mission in Ireland, Mr. 
Moody said that his three weeks’ work there had been the 
most productive of any in bis life. 

—Measures for extending the work of the Saturday and 
Sunday Hospital Association were taken at a meeting of vari_ 
ous trades held recently in St. Luke’s Hospital Chapel. 
The plan adopted was the issuing of coupons by the Hospi'al 
Association representing every dollar subscribed ; these cou- 
pons entitle auxiliary societies to draw, through their « flicers, 
from the hospitals included in the association, for service ; this 
plan admits of small subecriptions by workingmen which will 
form & permavent hospital fund for their own benefit. 

—The Right Rev. W. J. Kipp, Protestant Episcopsl Bishop 
of California, has just celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of 
his ordination. 

—The executive committee of the Womun’'s Foreiga Mis- 
sionary Seciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church held 
their annual meeting at Des Moines, lowa, last week; they 
voted to raise #25 000 fur the establishing of a woman’s peri- 
odical ip India. 

—The Northeastern Deanery of the Episcopal Diocese of 
lilinois held its annual meeting in the chapel of Grace 
Church, Chicago, last werk; an unusually large number of 
city and out-of-town clergymen were present; the rector of 
the Church of Our Saviour read a paper on ** Toe Revision of 
the Thirty-nine Articles,”” in which he claimed that the 
Thirty-nine Articles needed no revision ; the paper gave great 
satisfaction, avd will probably be republished in the ** Chureh 
Review.”’ 

—The members of the Dwight Place Church of New Haven, 
at a meeting held one evening of the past week, decided to 
invite the members of the Collegé Street Church to unite with 
them. Since the resignation of the Rev. Mr. Kelsey, pastor 
of the College Street Church, there has been an inclination to 
discontinue the church organization ; bence the action on the 
part of the Dwight Place people. 

—The Right Kev. Dr. Kaickerbocker, the new Bishop of 
the Diocese of Indiana, was welcomed by a formal reception 
at the Dennison House, [udianapolis, ziven by the citiz -us of 


the city; he was welcomed on the part of the clergy by he 


Rev. A E. Bradley, of Christ Church ; on behalf of the laity, 
by the Rev. John N. Stotsenberg, of New Albany; Governer 
Porter welcomed him on bebalf of the State. The new Bishop 
has made a very favorabie impression on the people who 
have had the privilege of meeting bim. 

—The anoual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
House of Rest for Consumptives, at Tremont, N. Y., was 
held at Trinity Chapel last week. There have been one bun- 
dred and nincteen patients inthe Home during the past year. 
There has occurred ficit of over 000, the expenses 
being over $10 000, the receipts about $8000. This is a most 
worthy charity, and ehould be well supported by the people 
of New York. 

—The annual meeting of the New Hampshire State Sunday- 
school Convention was held November 7, at Concord, N. H. 
‘*The Relation of the Sunday-school to the Church,” “The 
Ministerial Training and Sunday-school,’’ ‘‘ Susceptibility of 
Youth,” and ‘*The Work of the New England Assem»ly 
were among the various subjects which occupied the atten- 
tion of the Convention. 

—The managers of the Brooklyn Nursery make another 
appeal for money to enable them to erect a new building on 
the site that was recently purchased on Herkimer Street. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


— William Mitchell was installed pastor of the church at Westboro’, 
Maas., last week. 

—Charies E. St. John wae installed pastor of the Second Caurch at 
Nortnampton, Mass., November 8. 

— William Moore was ordained and instalied pastorof the church at 
Columbus, N. Y , November 7. 

—h. R. Kenduil, of Blackstone, Mass., has received a call to the 
church at Boxford, Maas. 


— William Smith, pastor of the First Caurch at Rockford, I'., has. 


taken up his residence at Hartford, Conn ; ne is preparing for the 
press a manual of ** Extemporaneous Preaec ing.”’ 

—Joseph A. Ely, pastor of the Orange Valley Charch at O-ange, 
N. J., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—R. J. Service was installed pastor of the church at Red Wing, 
Minn , October 25. 

—T C. Anderson wae instal d pastor of the Pecander Church at 
Wilmington, De!., November 7. 

—Robert Kent, of Kingoes, N. J., has accepted, the call to the 
church at Matawan, N. J. 

—Charies Lombard, of Viicago,I.)., has accepted a call to the 
church at Austin, I'l. 

—Calvin C. Herriot, pastor of the Twelfth Chtrch at Indianapolis, 
Iad., has received a call to the First Church at St. Paa!, Minn. 


EPISCOPAL 


—Edgar Cope waa ordained deacon in the Church of the Incarna- 
tion at Philadelphia recently by Bishop Stevens. 

— William Richmond, late assistant of S'. Mark's Church at Weat 
Orange, N. J.. has received a cal! to St. Mark’s Caourch at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

BAPTIST. 

—J.™M. Firor, pastor of the church at Mt. Morrie, Mich., has ac- 
cepted a call to West Bay City, Mich. 

—B Moriey, pastor of the church at Grand Kapids, Mich., has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Ludington, Mich. 

—Sheridan S. Clark was ordained at Spring Lake, Mick , last 
week. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—G. A. Wallace, pastor of the Advent Church at Castleton, Vt., 
has accepted call to Massachusetts. 

—Vincent Pisek was installed pastor of the Protestant Bohemian 
Church at New York, last week. 

—W. W. Hartshorn, pastor of the Freewil Baptist Charch at Effing~ 
bam, Vt., bas resigned, 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 
ART GLEANINGS. 


—The Pedestal Fund Art Loan Exhibition is the sounding 
title of a dieplay of art treasures gathered from private col- 
lections which will be thrown open to the public in this city, 
at the National Academy cf Design, on Monday, December 
3; and that same public is invited ‘‘ to assist in making the en- 
terprise a success from both an artistie and a pecuniary 
standpoint.” Contributions will be received at the Academy 
building from Friday, November 23,until Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 28. and it is hoped that tie auspices under which the dis- 
play is to be held, and the cbject in view, will insure a com- 
plete success. The Executive Committee includes the name 
of many perfons very prominent in the social, artistic, and 
literary life of the metropolis, and each department of the 
exhibition is to be under the charge of & specialist. 

—It is said thata group of twenty Belgian artists have 
formed in Puri« @ society for the purpose of holding annually, 
from the Ist cf February to the let of March, an exhibition 
of their works, together with those of a few other Belgian 
and foreign artists who shall be invited to contribute. 
Among our own countrymen invited to exhibit this season 
are Mr. Johu 8. Sargent and Wm. M. Chase. Still another 
exhibition note we glean from the ‘‘ Art Interchange ” of 
October 25, which says that an exhibition of native art is 
to be held ie Iudia. It is to be at Calcutta, under the 
management of the Maharajah of Jeypore, a yousg prince. 
Jeypore is specially renowned for its enamels, one of the 
finest specimens being the crutch on which a@ celebrated char- 
acter used to lean when standing long in the presence of the 
Emperor of Delhi. Jeypore also produces exquisite carpets, 
and there are expectations of reviving @ manufacture of 
splendid brocade for which it was once renewned. Thus 
says the ‘‘ Interchange,” and concizdes: ‘‘ An exbibition en- 
gineered by a native prinee is quite a novelty even in 
India.” 

—We learn from cable dispatches of recent date that, after 
all, Mr. Frederick Cowen, the prom.nent young English 
composer, will not visit America this season. He says he is 
unable to disengage engagements already made in England 
and thereabouts. We sympathize with the New York 
Dramatic Society if they have had their programme already 
printed announcing that ‘‘ Mr. Cowen will direct in person 
his cantate of 8t. Ursula."’ There is such a thing, it seems, as 
being too forehand:d in music as well as chickens, and the 
esteemed Society in question will doubtless repeat the old 
saw with the wise air which experience teaches. 

—The ‘‘Decorator and Furnisner’’ for November is,as usual, 
rich in appearance, contents, and practical advice, and as a 
specimen of typographical correctness isa delight to the eye 
and soul of the proof reading aud editorial craft. We can- 
not give its contents in detail here, but may say that there is 
little that will not prove suggestive and interesting to those 
into whose hands the magazine may fall. 


A RIVAL OF QUININE. 


To any one who has ever experienced the questionable de- 
light of swallowing a quinine pill or ‘-cartridge,”’ aod who has 
been haunted for days after by ringing in theearsand dizzi- 
ness in the bead, it will be welcome news that the medici.e 
which produces such unpleasant results is likely to be sup- 
planted by another, which, although possibly an unknown 
and greater evil, still has not as yet the disagreeable associa- 
tions connected with the old and universal remedy for the 
‘*shakes.”” The London Times” thus describes the new 
medicine: 

** German medics! journals discuss a new medical agent lately dia. 
covered by Professor Fischer, of Munich. Ia the course of a long 
series of investigations concerning the nature and action of quinine, 
he found that by meane of a succession ef chemical transformations 
a substance can be obtained, in the form of a white crystalline pow- 
der, from coal tar, which greatly resembles quinine in its action on 
the human organi*m, Fi-cher has given it thename of ‘kairap.’ 
The chief «ff -ct produced by it, as yet observed, isthe rapid diminn- 
tion of fever-heat, and ite efficiency in this respect is described as 
remarkable. I: is believed that it will render the use of ice in fever 
cases unnecessary, aid that ita ekilfa! employment will enable the 
physician to moderate the temperature of the patient. Kairin is also 
reported to have less inconvenience for the stomach than quinine, 
But observation does not +how—as yet, at least—that it posseses 
that tonic and restorative influence for which quinine is so frequently 
administrated. Perhaps, from a chemical and physiological point 
of view, the most valuubie thing about the new discovery is that it 
seem« to bring us nearer to finding out the chemical nature of quinine 
itaelf and the trne character of ite agency. The di<covery had been 
patented and a manufactory of kairin established, under the direction 
of Professor Laubenheimer, of Giessen But, as it ia said that the 
cost of producing a kilogramme (about 35 oz.) of the new agent is 
£15, it will be some time before i's patrons can hope to see it take the 
piace of quiaine in practical pharmacy.” 


Books and Authors, 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Susan Coolidge is a name which stands for admh a- 
ble literary work, always intelligent, conscientious, 
and often elevated and suffused by a beautiful imag- 
ination ; whatever Miss Woolsey touches she touches 
with a sure hand, either in prose or verse; it is pleas- 
ant, therefore, to note the appearance of ‘‘A Round 
Dozen” from the press of R>berts Brothers (Boston), 
and to find it full of charming things for young read- 
ers—stories which give play to the imagination without 
over-stimulating it, and the style of which, by reason 
of purity and simplicity, unconsciously educates the 
young reader. We heartily commend this volume to 
sli purchasers of books for children. Of the ‘“Fire- 
light Stories,” by Mrs. L. C. Moulton, many pleasant 
things could be said; Mrs. Moulton is at her best in 


writing stories for children; her imagination is re- 
strained, and her style carefully modulated. 

‘‘The Cruise of the Saowbird,”” by Gordon Stables 
(New York: A.C Armstrong & Sons), is a story of 
Arctic adventure, told with a good deal of dramatic 
power, and effectively illustrated. This book belongs 
to that great class of children’s books which are enter- 
taining and harmless without containing any special 
literary quality; this is a tale of adventure alternating 
with dramatic incident, somewhat in the style of Cap- 
tain Mayne Reid. : 

Mr. Butterworth’s ‘‘ Zigzag Journeys” have become 
almost as well known as the travels of Mr. Bodley and 
his interesting family, and the latest issue in this en- 
tertaining series promises not to fall behind its prede- 
cessors in intereat. The *‘ Z:gzag Journeys in Northb- 
ern Lands” gives an account of the summer trip of the 
Club from the Rhine to,the Arctic,’with many full and 
half page illustrations of the quaint arehitecture, his- 
torical incidents, and legendary story of those very 
interesting countries. Mr. Butterworth bas the eye of 
a@ journalist, and knows how to select incidents that 
have popular interest. 

The bound volume of ‘‘ Little Folks” (Cassell & Co., 
Limited) contains a va ied selection of reading matter, 
largely fiction and anecdote, and is illustrated with 
many excellent wood-cuts. 

‘The Boys’ and Girls’ Plutarch,” edited by John 8 
White and published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New 
York) is a very handsome and a very valuable work. 
Mr. White, who is the head master of the Berkeley 
School, has made a wise collection from the biog- 
raphies of Pliutarch, and has put them into suck a 
shape that no bright boy will decline to read what in 
its original form might impress him as being ponder- 
ous; there is a world of unexhausted interest and in- 
formatio2 in these old biographies, and it is a matter 
of rejoicing that a competent man has put them into 
such a form as to make them attractive to young read. 
ers. We unhesi'tatingly commend this volume as one 
the very best which the season will offer to book-- 
buyers. The book itself is a handsome octavo, print- 
ed in large type, and well illustrated ; it is rather cum- 
bersome for easy reading, but otherwise it is a mode] 
publication. 

Thomas Whittaker (New York) publishes three 
books for young readers of more mature taste and 
development, all enforcing more or less clearly a re- 
ligious lesson: ‘‘The Three Chums,” by L. M. Ridley. 
is a story of boy life in which school and business ex- 
periences are intermingled ‘to illustrate the principles 
which underlie all true and honorable life; ‘‘A Loving 
Sister,” by Mrs. W. J. Hays, is described as a ‘‘ story for 
big girls,” and, although not possessed of any special lit- 
erary merit, may be commended for purity of tone and 
elevation of purpose; Eva Holt tells the story of a rc- 
mantic and dariog life in her account of ‘‘ Grace Dar- 
ling, the Heroine of the Farne Islands ;” this devoted 
and famous woman was a noble il'ustration of those 
qualities of unselfishness and quiet heroism which 
sweeten and enrich our age no less than preceding ages, 
and which furnish the noblest stimulus to heroic life. 
In this volume the story of Grace Darliag’s life is told 
with simplicity and directness. 

‘*Wearyholme,” by Emily S. Holt (Robert Carter 
and Brothers, New York), is a story’of the time of 
Charles II., and describes, not without skill, some of 
the phases of the religious life in the time of the 
Restoration ; ‘‘ Nora Clinton ; or, Did He do Right?” by 
Emily Brodie, and ‘‘Alick’s Hero,” by Catherioe 
Shaw, are both good stories, without any special 
features, either of excellence or defect, which need 
comment. 

Cassell & Co. Limited (New York), make two very 
choice books of ‘‘ Sunlight and Shade,” and ‘‘ Jiogles 
and Joys for Wee Girls and Boys,” by Mary D Brine; 
the first is profusely illustrated with wood-engravings, 
and contains a great deal of attractive matter, although 
it cannot be said that the selections and illustrations 
are of even excellence. Mary D Brine has done some 
charming things for children, and ‘‘ Jingles and Joys” 
is one of the most attractive books which has so far 
come into our hands from the publishers; it is 
lavishly illustrated with wood-engravings, many of 
them of great excellence and beauty, some of them 
extremely quaint, and others very humorous. The 
jingles are charming, principally because they are 
genuine jingles and run off the tongue easily in read- 
ing, and are not forced and artificial, as so many 
verses for children are. 

** Poems for Children,” by Celia Thaxter (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co ), is a charming little octavo 
which enjoys the best advantages of paper, type, and 
ample margins, with numerous illustrations by Miss A. 
G. Plympton. Mrs. Thaxter writes verse which is 
always breezy, fresh, and musical; her life in the Isle 
of Shoals has made her intimate with nature, and has 
taught her the power of interpreting the sea, the sky, 
the rocks, and that animal life which speaks to us 


with s0 many voices, but of which most of us know so 


little. Many of the poems in this volume are charming 
examples of verse for children; they are simple, melo- 
dious, and full of imagination. 

The bound volume of Harper’s ‘‘ Young People” for 
1883 comes to us with its eight hundred and forty 
pages crowded with illustrations and full of all kinds 
of entertaining and instructive literary matter. The 
success of this admirable paper for bows and girls is a 
thing which can be rejoiced in withont reservation ; 
no exception can be taken to anything which app’ars 
in it, although, of course, all tastes will not be equally 
satisfied with the material it presents. Miss Van 
Tine’s ideal is well represented by her actual achieve- 
ment in this volume; admirable stories, sketches of 
travel, pictures of foreign countries, and bits of biog- 
raphy are deftly intermingled in such a way as to meet 
the varied tastes of the great audience to which the 
‘Young People” goes; everything sensational or un- 
healthy is excluded; and in point of literary quality 
most of the material which goes into the ‘‘ Young 
People” is of the very best workmanship. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The revised edition of Sill’s Onderground Rallroad Records 
(Philadelphia : William Sill) ie a volume of portentous size 
containing all manner of facts in regard to the adventures of | 
slaves escaping from bondage to freedom. A strange chap- 
ter in the history of a free country is that contained in this 
book, and one which future historians will read with curious 
interest and with a kind of comment which can easily be 
foreseen.——Charles Scribner’s Sons issue three very valua- 
ble works in Paul Janet’s Theory of Morals. a very close, 
profound. and scholarly discussion; Dr. Scheff's History of 
the Christian Church, being the’eeeond volume in the series, 
and narrating the story of Ante-Nicene Christianity ; and the 
fourth and concluding volume of the Illustrated Popular 
Commentary on the New Testament, treating the Catholic 
Epistles and Revelations; the same firm, in answer to the 
recent interest in Molinos, ‘‘ The Quietist.”” have made a 
selection of Golden Thoughts from the Spiritual Guide of 
Molinos, with a preface by Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, the author 
of that striking story, ‘‘ John Inglesant.'’——-Self Giving, by 
W. F. Bainbridge (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. ), is a story in 
form, but is really an exposition of missionary life and work. 
——The Rev. Mathias Shielegh has written, and the Lutheran 
Publication Society (Philadelphia) has published, Luther, a 
Song Tribute, a thin volume of verses suggested by various 
everts in the life of the Reformer, excellent in intention, but 
not Doteworthy as pieces of pvetical composition.——G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons (New York), whose list of publications relating 
to all charities and charitable work of every kind has be- | 
come one of great importance, have just issued an extremely 
useful little book, well described by its title, A Classified and 
Descriptive Directory of the Charitable and Beneficent Societies 
and Institutions of the Cityof New York. This directory is 
published by the Charity Organization Society, and its use- 
fulness and value are apparent without comment. 
To the ‘Plutarch Series’’ has been added a Life of 
Marie Antoinette, by Sarah Tytler; English as She is Spoke 
has had such asuccessful career that Her Seoonds Part is now 
issued, containing ‘‘ a new part” of the most grotesque and 
ludicrous character, and issued in cloth at twenty ceuts.—— 
Cassel! & Co., Limited (New York), issue a usefol manual 
for art students on Trees and How to Paint Them in Water- 
Colors, by W.H.J. Boot.——Five Minutes’ Diily Reading of 
Poetry, selected by H. L. S8idney-Lear (New York : Thomas 
Whittaker), is a little volume of a kind eminently useful to 
busy people. It contains a selection of verse for each day in 
the year, and the selections are made, in the main, from the 
best writers. A dip into this little volume every morning 
wouid sweeten and enrich the day.——Roberts Bros. (B ston) 
add to their Classic Series Voltaire’s History of Charles 
XII. ; The Story of My Heart, by Richard Jiffries, is a 
singular speculation in the general direction of the ‘ Little 
Pilgrim” and ‘‘Beyond the Gates."——The University 
Publishing Company of this city have issued a revised edition 
of M. F. Maury’s Physical Geography, a standard work, 
handsomely printed and illustrated, which has the qualities 
of clearness, trustworthiness, and absolute accuracy. The 
book is a very useful one, not only to schools, but for general 
reference.——Estes & Lauriat (Boston) have published 
Kaz'itt Arbine’s Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature and 
the Fine Arts, a volume of seven hundred pages, containing | 
a selection of anecdutes illustrating all forms of literature and 
of the arts. The volume is illustrated, and very handsomely 
bound. ——Charles Scribner's Sons eend us several! publications 
of timely character in view of the Luther celebration; the new 
edition of Dr. George P. Fisher’s admirable Histcry of the 
Reformation puts into a substantial form and at the reduced 
price of $2 50a work of fine echolarship and style, which 
ought to be in every historical library and in the hands of 
every person who desires a knowledge of the great move- 
ment which Luther led; the Life of Luther, by Julius K6stlin, 
is the authorized American edition of this notable work, and 
is by far the best which will be put upon our market; a notice 
of this biography will be found ia another column, and we 
commend this edition as being a fine piece of book-making, 
and as containing all the original illustrations and facsimiles ; 
it is unqnestionably the best book which the English reader 
ean find concerning the great Reformer; The Hymns of 
Luther, edited by Dr. Leonard W. Bacon and Professor Natban 
H. Allen, is a work of special interest at this time, and will 
serve a good purpose if it revives and extends the interest 
in Luther’s Hymnology ——Harper & Brothers publish 
Charies Nordhcoffs God and the Future, a book of natural 
theology, designed especially for young readers; Mosaics of 
Grecian History, by the Willsons, is published uniformly 
with ‘* Mosaics of Bible History,” by the same-authors,* and 
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tory and literature; Mies Braddon’s novel, Under the Red 
Flag, is added to the Franklia Square Library.——Hougb- 
ton, Mifflin & Company add to their series of American 
Commonwealths, Oregon, by William Burrows; their Jilus- 
trated Testament, with eugravings on wood from many of 
the old Italian engravers, is a sumptuous volume, beautifully 
printed, and rich with the illustrative work of the Italian 
school; Charles H.: Moore’s Examples fur Elementary Prac- 
tice in Delineation is a book of the very best quality for 
schools and beginners in drawing, and contains examples in 
outline, with explanations and directions. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. (Ninth Edition.) Vol. XV. 
Loo-Mem (Philadelphia: J. M. 8 oddart & Co.) From its 
Own intrinsic interest, and from that attaching to the ap- 
proaching celebration in November, the article on luther in 
this volume is of chief importance and interest. The Rsv. 
T. M. Lindsay, DD., Professor of Divinity ard Church 
History, Free Church College, Glasgow, is the author, and his 
two articles on Luther, Lutherans, and & postscript, form an 
exhaustive treatise of fifteen pages or more. Otherimportant 
articles in this volume are *‘Luke,” by the Rev. Edwin Hatch, 
M.A., Vice-Principal 8t. Mary’s Hall, Oxford ; ‘‘ Machiavelli,” 
by J.A. Symonds,M.A., author of the ‘* Renaissance in Italy ;” 
‘* Maine,” by Chamberlain, of Bowdoin College; 
‘* Mantegna,” by W. M. Rossetti, brother of the late Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti; ‘‘ Marriage,” by Edward Robertson, M.A., 
Professor of Roman Law, University Co!lege, London; 
** Massachusetts,” by Justin Winsert, Librarian of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., and ‘‘ Macedosian Empire,” 
by the Rev. C. W. Boase, M.A., Lecturer in Modern History, 
Exeter College, Oxford. With such an array of learning 
aud scholarly thonght as is gathered into @ volume euch as 
this, one ought never to jeat at reading an encyclopedia for 
pleasure. Wecount mectally a dozen articles in this book 
of vastly more interest than a similar number of so-called 
works of fiction which the present season has produced. 


Old Testament Ethics Vindicated. By the Rev. W. A. Jarral. 
(Greenville, Texas: Published by the Author.) This is a 
serviceable book. The fastidious reader will need to overlook 
some crudities in style, yet the style is vigorous and clear 
and fitted for the popular mind. The critical thinker will be 
compelled to modify a few extreme statements of doctrines 
yet the argument so nearly defends even these extreme posi- 
tions as to show an abundant margin of strength for a more 
_ pradent line of defense. Thespirit of the work iscommer d- 
ably fearless and candid. No ethical difficulties in the Oid 
Testament are dodged; no points of danger are timidly dealt 
with; no concessions are made to the noisy claims which 
infidelity 1s now confidently urging. It isa good reply to the 
rhetorical lecturer just now prominent. A wide and well- 
cho3en range of quotations from authors evangelical and non 
eva igelical isa valuable feature. The treatment is welt or- 
ganized, with an analytic arrangement of the whole sutj:ct, 
and each topic is presented under a manageable array of 
propositions developing the whole argument with commend- 
able brevity. Thus the book, though small (its price is 
$1 50), will be found a very usable as well as timely compend 
®hould the author issue a third edition—which we should be 
glad to see necessary—we hope he will illustrate New Testa- 
ment ethics by a more charitable restraint in applying to 
a certain class of writers the names * infidel” and ‘‘ skeptic.” 


Of Mr. John L. Stoddard’s Red Letler-Days Abroad (Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co.) many picasant things are to 
be said. Mr. Soddard has made himself, by dint of consci- 
entious work, a very popular lecturer, and has managed to 
clothe the old story of travel in Europe with so much grace 
and interest as to make it fresh and attractive to large au- 
diences in all parts of the country, who seem never to tire 
either of the lecturer or of his illustrations. This volume 
reproduces some of the characteristics of the lecturer; it is 
often versatile in style, it occasionally very dramatic, and 
it is always simple, direct, and ¢ffsctive. Spaiv, Oberam- 
mergau, and the two capitals of Russia define the limits of 
the work. Concerning each of these interesting parte of the 
Oid Werld Mr. Stoddard speaks with the assurance of a vet- 
eran traveler, who has brought to the observation of foreign 
life a trained faculty of eeeing the most characteristic things. 
His volume is handsomely bound, and is profusely illustrated 
with cuts of a very high order of merit. Altogether, this 
book must take its place with the most attractive works of 
travel in recent years. 


The Life of Martin Luther. By Julius Késtlin. Translated 
from the German edition by John G. Morris, D.D., LL.D. 
(Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society.) We think 
the American publishers made a mistake in omitting the 
plates by which the original work was illustrated, and which 
the editor deacribes as ‘‘ not adapted to our American readers, 
although they are interesting and valuable as specimeus of 
the wood-engraving of the Reformation age, for they are 
mostly facsimile copies of the masters of those times,” and 
substitating modern illustrations which cannot be truthfully 
described asin any sense specimens of fixe art. Otherwise 
this edition is well dressed; the translation appears to us 
smooth and truly English, and that is not always the case in 
translations from the German. Of the book itself we need 
hardly add anything to that which Professor Smyth has 
already said of it in our columns. It is pre-eminently the 
** Life of Luther.” It is, we believe, the first life in which 
any real attempt has been made to give any account of bis 
literary labors, with an analysis of his writings. Of course 
the book is thoroughly Protestant in its spirit, but it is neither 
dogmatic nor controversial. | 


It is along step from Jane Austen to Mr. Henry James, and 
the readers are probably few wno have made the journey in 
fiction between these two novelists. Miss Austen had a great 
popularity in her day, and her novels have by general con- 
sent of English readers taken their place among the classics 
in point of style and general excellence of construction; we 


suspect that their readers are not many, and we are notéorry, 
therefore, to receive a new and low-priced edition of her 
works from George Routledge & Sons (London and New 
York), clearly printed, attractively bound, and of a quality 
wh cb can be commended to book readers. Those who open 
these stories with the expectation of being swept along in the 
current of dramatic narrative, or of being piqued and fasci- 
nated by subtle analysis of motive and character, will be dis- 
appointed ; but no one who is interested in English literature 
asa literature, or in fiction as something more than the 
amusement of the hour, will care to leave Miss Austen’s sto- 
ries unread. In accuracy of description, in knowledge of 
certain phases of old-fashioned English life, in directness 
and simplicity and restraint of style, these stories are admi- 
rable. 

New editions of the ‘‘ Spectator’ are always in order, and 
happy is the book reviewer when, in the mass of ephemeral 
books, his eye falls upon an o!d English classic. The edition 
of the Spectator just issued by George Routledge & Sons 
(London and New York) is edited by Professor Henry Morley, 
an excellent literary scholar, whose defects in literary taste 
and in literary style are compensated for by his thorough- 
going knowledge and love of English literature. This edi- 
tion is published in three volumes, and printed in a large, 
clear type which makes the books very agreeable to the eye. 
The original text as first issued and corrected by the writers 
is reproduced, and Professor Morley has increased the value 
of his edition by an introdaction which gives an account 
of the “Spectator” and of Steele and Addison, its princi. 
ple contributors; notes and indexes are also added, and al- 
together this addition may be commended as being as useful 
aod serviceable, and, at the same time, as inexpensive, as any 
other now in the market. 

Cambridge Sermons. By Alexander McKenzie. (Boston: 
D Lothrop & Co) It is needless for us here to do much 
wore than announce the publication of this volume; for its 
characteristics have already been admirably described by our 
Boston correspondent, and its spirit indicated by an extract 
published some time sioce from advance sheets in our Sun- 
day Afternoon department Dr. McKeozie is not a writer of 
eseays, but @ preacher; and these are not essays about relig- 
ion, but sermons full of religious life. Those who have heard 
Dr. McKenzie in the pulpit or on the platform will miss the 
strong personality, the pathetic voice, the deep but always 
chastened and restrained feeling, which give such an inde- 
ecridable charm to his addresses ; but they can impute these 
qualities by imagination. Those that bave never heard him 
must imagine a deep and tender personality behind the 
pages; if they do, it will be impossible to read them and not 
be profoundly affected by them. They are admirable read- 
ing for the home service oo a Sunday afternoon. 

Work for Women, by George J. Manson (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sous), isa small volume made up of articles 
which appeared principally in the columns of The Christian 
Union, and which, therefore, will be familiar to its readers. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the value of these papers 
lies ip the fact that they convey impressions and contain 
nformation derived at first hand. Mr. Manson has a fine 
faculty of reporting facts, a gift far more unusual than one 
would think, considering the amount of effort exerted in this 
direction. He prepared himself for the writing of this vol- 
ume by personal investigations in many directions, and has 
conveyed the information so derived in a clear and lueid 
style. At this time, when multitudes of women are endeav- 
oring to be self-sustaining, articles of this character have an 
immediate and practical value which makes them worth pre- 
serving. 

Spanish Ways and By ways, by William Howe Downes 
(Boston: Cupples, Uphum & Co ), is @ very breezy and en- 
tertaining record of travel; it is a small octavo, bound in 
flexible covers, and illustrated with more than fifty engrav- 
ings and wood-cuts. Mr. Downes’s journey lay through Gre- 
nads, Cordova, Madrid, and thence into the Pyrenees, where 
such well-koown retreats as Pau and Biarritz are described 
with some detail. The special features of Spanish life in 
which foreigners are interested—the bull fight, the architect- 
ure, the national school of painting—are fully described. 
The book, as a whole, has a freshness which works of travel 
often lack, and as it takes the reader through one of the 
most fascinating countries in the world, and tells the story of 
the journey with considerable spirit and literary skill, it goes 
without saying that the book is a very attractive one. 

Judith, by Marion Harland (New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert), is a chronicle of Old Virginia, in which 
the trained story-telling power of the wuuthor is used to 
describe an extinct but very picturesque and interesting social 
life. Marion Harland’s characteristics as a novelist were 
recognized so long ago, and are so widely known, that it is 
useless to recapitulate them here. It is enough to say, that, 
if she has fallen below a high literary art, her sentiments have 
been pure, her moral tone high, and her power of descri>ing 
character aud developing plot of a kind that has won wide 
popularity for her books. This volume is attractively bound 
in the style of Our Continent Library. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—THE NOVEMBER ‘‘ CENTURY” has been immensely 
praised, and has had a very large sale. 

—THE LONDON ‘‘SpEcTaTOR” devotes two columns toa 
serious review of Rhoda Broughtorn’s trashy novel, ‘' Be- 
linda.”’ 

—TuHE LOWELL INSTITUTE in Boston isto have a course of 
lectures by the Rev. J. G. Wood, the well-known Enaglish 
naturaliet. . 

—THE SECOND VOLUME Of Mr. McMaster’s ‘‘ History of 
the People of the United States” is delayed on account of the 
luss of a part of the manuscript. 

—MAacMILLAN'S “ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MaGaZzIne” 
has made an admirable start, and will undoubtedly win the 
success which it deserves with American readers. 


—Dopp, Mgap & Co. will issue the ‘ Sct dnberg-Cotta 
Family ” in a paper-cover edition, in form and style similar 
to the popular edition of Mr. Roe’s ‘ Barriers Barned 
Away.” 

— Mr. CaBLs bas deserted the Creoles for the time being, 
and has taken up with the Louisiana Arcadians, of whose 
peculiar life we may look for some charming pictures from 
his pen. 

—Estes & LAURIAT announce a new edition of Lingard’s 
‘*History of E» gland,” limited to seven hundred and fifty 
copies for the Eaglish market, and three hundred for the 
American. 

—HarRprer & BROTHERS are to publish the ‘‘ Bread-Win- 
ners” when it is completed in the ‘‘ Century.”” It is a good 


while since an anonymous story has attracted such general — 


attention. 

—THOMAS WHITTAKER (New York) makes a beaut ful little 
devotional book, bound in parchment paper and entitled ‘A 
Daily Text Book” of selections ior eyery day in the year, 
from the ‘* Imitation of Christ.” 

—IT Is TO BE HOPED that the report that Mr Marion 
Crawford is writivg a pew novel is unfounded. Mr. Craw- 
ford isa man of too great promise to inske the mistake of 
writing himeelf out at the beginning. : 

—TOURGU NEFF S POEMS IN PROSE,” which Cup,les, 
Upham & Co. (Boston) have announced, is awaited with a 
good deal of interest by the host of udmirers of the great 
Russian novelist on this side of the Atlantic. ; 

—ALLEN, Lane & ScoTT have published a new almanac 
entitled ‘*‘The Nineteenth Century Almanac,” giving the 
calendar for each year froin 1590 to 1900, inclusive, together 
with a number of toe princips! events in each expired year. 

—THE LONDON ‘ ATHEN“ZUM” says very frankly and 
very justly of Mr. Harte’s lutest story, ‘‘ Io the Carquinez 
Woods,” that ‘‘ the workmanship is coaree, the characters 
overdrawn, and the pathos strained.” Of late years Mr. 
Harte has apparently parted company with his genius. 

—NEGOTIATIONS regarding the literary treaty between 
Germany und Belgium are still going on between the govern- 
ments. The date or place for the conference of delegates is 
not yet fixed, but it is hoped that it will meetin Berlin. The 
literary treaty between Germany and France will probably 
serve as the basis. 

—Or THB ‘‘ IMPERIAL DICTIONARY” the Century Co. has 
sold two thousand eopies since its publication last spring, and 
the sale is increasing every munth. It will probubiy be three 
or four years before the ‘** Century Dictionary,” now in 
course @f preparation under the supervision of Professor 

Whitney, will be ready for publication. 

—Mr. BANDER MATTHEWS, who is an accomplished and 
very entertaining writer, especially on matters relating to 
the drama, has written a play which will be brought out at 
the Court Theater abont Christmas; and Professor Boyesen 
has had the good fortune to have a play accepted by the 
Madison Square Theater. It is called ‘‘ An Alpine Rose,” 
and we have no doubt of its success. ‘ 

—‘'* THB ConTINENT” has removed from Philadelphia, and 
eet itself up in New York, where it properly belongs. We 
are glad it has come, and we hope it will stay. It is a publi- 
cation of great excellence and many admirabie features ; its 
tone is high, its spirit good, ita literary qualities excellen', 
and the variety and general interest of its departments ought 
to secure it a large and permanent prosperity. 

--IT IS STATED that Mr. Tennyson's arrangements with 
Mesers. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. for the publication of his 
works comes to an end with the present year, and will not be 
renewed. It is, we believe, says the ‘‘ Academy,” ** arranged 
that the Macmillans will for the future be the publishers. 
According to current rumors, Mr. Tenpvyson received under 
bis arrangement with his former publishers 44.000 a year. 
The terms of the new arraugement have not yet been men- 
tioned.” 

—Tusg ‘“‘CrITIC” OF NOVEMBER 10 is an exceptionably 
valuable number. and should nut be overlooked by those 
who are interested in the Luther anniversary. It contains 
articles on various aspects of Luther's character and work 
by O. B. Frothingham, George P. Fisher, RK. Heber Newton, 
and Professor Philip Schaff. The Lounger in the ‘ Critic” 
is @ very agreeable person, who not only knows how to use 
his eyes, but how to describe the facts which they report to 
to him. 

—THE NEW EDITION of Matthew Arnold’s prose works 
which Macmillan have lately put into the American market 
is winning universal commendation as an attractive and sub- 
stantial piece of book-making. We do not agree with much 
that is contained in these volumes, but we have so high an 
appreciation of their candor of spirit and their qualities of 
literary style that we commend them as books which ought 
to be in the library of every man who makes any pretensions 
of an acquaintance with English literature. 

—AFTER JANUARY | the New York ‘‘ Evening Post” is 
to be an eight-page paper. The “ Post,” although lacking 
the vivacity and versatility which are characteristic of the 
best journalism, is one of the ablest papers in the country. 
The excellence of its literary features make it indispensable 
to book-lovers, while in foreign matters it contains a great 
deal of information not to be found in any other journal. 
The editorial ability of the ‘‘ Post” is very great; we only 
wish it were sometimes directed by a little more charity and 
a little more faith in humanity. i 


—THE ‘BIBLIOTHECA Sacka,” in moving to Oberlin, changes 
its character, if at all, only by becoming broader and more 
Catholic, more representative of all schools of Congregational 
theology. Its editors-in chief are Professors Wright, Jad- 
son Smith, and Ballantine, of Oberlin; but associated with 
them are Professors Park, of Andover, Barbour, of New 
Haven, Biseell, of Hartford, Denio, of Bangor, the Rev. C. F. 
Thwing, of Harvard, and Dr. Simon and Pr.-fessor Duff, of 
England. The forthcoming number, the frst under the new 
management, will have articles by four or five representa- 
tives of as many theological seminaries. | 
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will COMPANION presents below the Announcement of its Fifty-Seventh Volume. 
remarkably trilliant list of Contributors, will, we trust, be accepted as a grateful recognition of the favor with which the paper has been received 


Its unusual character, both in the range of its topics, and its 


lilustrated Serial Stories. 


A Story of English Rustic Life, by 


The Foundling of Paris, by 
A Boys’ Story, by 


The Covenanter’s Daughter, by 


A Story of Adventure, by 


Thomes Haray. 
Alphonse Daudet. 
J. T. Trowbridge. 

Mrs. Oliphant. 

C. A. Stephens. 


My School at Orange Grove, a Story of the South, by Mario B. Williams. 


Science and Natural History. 


Dr. W. A. Butler. 
Dr. J. C. Draper. 


Arabella B. Buckley. 
Dr. Austin Flint, Jr. 
A. S. Packard, Jr. 


Eccentricities of Insanity, by 

Common Aduiterations of Food, by 

The Home Life of Oysters, and 
Other Natural History Papers, by 

Wonders in Our eolvnas or the Curi- 
osities of the Hiuman Body, by 

Inscct Enemies of the Garden, the 
Orchard and the Wheat-Fieid, by 

Demons of the Air and Water. 
A fascinating Serics of Papers on Sani- 
tary Science, by 

The Youth of the Brain, “Speech in 
Man,” “Animal Poisons and their Ef- 
fects,” and Other Papers, by 


Strange Ways of Curing People. 


R. Ogden Doremus. 


Dr. W. A. Hammond. 


A Description of Curious Sanitaria,— 
the Peat, Mud, Sand, Whey, and Grape ie j 
Cures, by William H. Rideing. 


Encouragement and Advice. 


C. E. Winder. 
James Parton. 
Dr. W. A. Hammond. 
Calvert Vaux. 


Hints for Poor Farmers, by 

The Failures of Great Men, by 

A Dietary for Nervous People, 

Hints for Country House-Builders, 

Druggists’ Clerks. Their Work and 
Opportunities, by 

The Gift of Memory, and Other Pa- 
pers giving Instances of Self-Help, by 

A New Profession for Young Men. 
The Opportunities for Young Men as 
Electrical Engineers, by 

Thrift Lessons Learned from the 
European. Peasantry. Novel Papers on 
Household Economies, by 

At the Age of Twenty-One. A Series 
of Papers showing what great men had 
accomplished, and what they proposed 
doing, at that period of their lives, by 


E. L. Patch. 


“Samuel Siniles. 


Thomas A. Edison. 


Helen S. Conant. 


Edwin P. Whipple. 


Original Poems. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 
VICTOR HUGO, 


THE EARL OF LYTTON (Owen Meredith), 
J. G. WHITTIER, 


T. B. ALDRICH, 


DR. CHARLES MACKAY, 
And Many Others. 


lilustrated Adventure and Travel. 


Shark-Hunting, by T. B. Luce. 
Four Amusing Stories, by C. A. Stephens. 
Among the Moonshiners, by J. Chandler Harris. 
Outwitted. An Indian Adventure, Lieut. A. Chapin. 
A Honeymoon in the Jungle, by Phil Robinson. 
Wrecked Upon a Volcanic Island, Richard Heath. 
Stories of the Cabins in the West, E. J. Marston. 
Adventures in the Mining Districts, H. Fillmore. 
The Capture of Some Infernal 
Machines, by 
Perils and Escapes of aVolunteer 
during the late War in Cuba, by 
Breaking in the Reindeer, and Other 
Sketches of Polar Adventure, by 
An American in Persia, by the Amer- 
ican Minister Kesident, Teheran, 
China as Seen by a Chinaman, by 
the Editor ot the Chinese American, 
Stories of Menageries. Incidents con- 
nected with Menagerie Life, and the 
Capture and Taming of Wild Beasts for 
Exhibition, by 
Boys Afoot in Italy and Switzer- 
and. The Adventures of two Eng- 
lish boys travelling abroad at an ex- 
pense of one dollar a day, by 


William Howson. 
Juan Romero. 

W. H. Gilder. 

S. G. W. Benjamin, 
Wong Chin Foo. 


S. S. Cairns. 


Nugent Robinson. 


Reminiscences and Anecdotes. 


Rose Terry Cooke. 
H. L. Winckley. 


Stage-Driver Stories, by 
Stories of Saddle-Bag Preachers, 


The Last Days of Women of 
Fashion, by 


My First Visit to a Newspaper 


James Parton. 


Office, by Murat Halstead. 
Banker Peers. Stories of the English 
Nobility, by Edward Walford. 


Nights at the Boston Club. Rem- 
iniscences, by 

Queen Victoria’s Household and Draw- 
ing-Rooms, by 

Child Friendships of Charles Dick- 
ens, by his Daughter, 

Our Herbariums; Adventures in Col- 
lecting them, by 

My Pine-Apple Farn, with Incidents 
of Florida Life, by 

Bigwigs of the English Bench and Bar, 
by a London Barrister, 

At School with Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley, and the Life of a Page of Honor 
in the Vice-Regal Court of Dublin, by 

Student Waiters. Some Humorous 
Incidents of a Summer Vacation in the 
White Mountains, by 


Dr. Charles Mackay. 
H. W. Lucy. 

Mamie Dickens. 

A Young Lady. 

C. H. Pattee. 

W. L. Woodroffe. 


Nugent Robinson. 


Child McPherson. 


The Editorials of the Companion, without having any bias, will give clear views of current events at home and abroad. 
The Children’s Page will sustain its reputation for charming pictures, poems, and stories for the little ones. 


SPECIAL OFFE 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75, we will send the Companion free 
to Jan. 1, 1884, and a full year’s peuecesption from that date. 


Issued Weekly. Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen Copies Free. PERRY MASON & C0., 4{ Temple Place, ston, Mass. 


Please mention where you read this advertisement. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
G. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


Authors and Publishers; a Man- 
ual of Suggestions for Begin- 
ners in Literature; comprising « de- 
scription of publishing methods and arrange- 
ments, directions for the preparation of MSS. 
for the press, explanations of the details of book- 
menufacturing, with instructions for proof-read- 
reading, and specimens of typography. the text 
of the United States Copyright Law, and infor- 
mation concerniny International Copyrights, to- 
gether with general hints for authors. 3d Edi- 
tion. Octavo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

**On every point treated we can conscientiously 
recommend this book to every one desiring infor- 
mation upon the subject of which it treate, It 
answers mere gestions which are frequently asked 
of editors of newspapers and answers them much 
better than most daily editors are able’ to de.’”’— 
{Providence Press, 

‘*A very sensible and unpretentions volume, 
which will be fourd of real use in many cases.”— 
{Boston Commonwealth. 

** We hail this book with eatisfaction, and hope 
it will be widely read by all who aspire to author- 
ship. . . . We beartiiy commend this werk, 
and express our gratitude to Mesars. Putnam Sone 
for its publication.’”—[{Boston N. E. Journa! of 
Education. 


*,” Putnam’s New Catalogue sent upon app ica- 


The story of Lutber’s Life is most graphic- 
aily and dramatically us well us truthfully 
told in 


D’ Aubigne’s History of the Reforma- 


tion. 5 vols. 12mo, $4 50 
The same, in one volume. i 2a 
NEW BOOK s. 
Wearyhotme, by Emily S. Holt. ‘ 1 50 
The Present Truth. Spurgeon. 1 00 

A.L.O. E. Library. New Zdition, 16mo. 

_ Crimson clotb, 50 vole, Wood case. NET. 28 00 
A Bag of Stories, by A. B. Warner. . 75 
Stephen, M.D. Miss Warner. as 1 75 

Nobody Loves Me and Olive’s Story. 1 0 
Miss Prudence. Drinkwater. 1 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


£30 Broadway, New York, 


*.* Any of the above (except A.L.O.E. Library) | 


rent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 


price. 
Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


G.P. PUTNAM 'S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St. New York, 
Now Ready. 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW EDITION, 
WITH ETCHINCS. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA, By Charles 
Lamb. The Temple Edition.” Handaomely 
p’inted on laid paper from newtype, with etch- 
ings by James D. Smillie, F. S. Church, R. 
Swain Gifford, and Charles A. Platt. Octavo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges...... .. $4.50 


A PRACTICAL CUIDE FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 

THE HOME PHYSICIAN. A Sun- 
mary of Practical Medicine and Surgery for the 
Use of Travelers and of Families at a Distance 
from Physicians, By Luther M. Gilbert, M. D., 
Attending Physician to the Conzecticat General 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 
No. X. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE INFLUENCE 
OF THE TARIFF UPON MANU- 
FACTURE AND COMMERCE, 
AN®D THE FICURES AND FACTS 


RELATING THERETO. By J. Scho- 
enhof. Paper, 40 cents. Cloth........ 75 cents. 


*."Putnam’s New Catologue sent on application. 


HUMOR! PATHOS! ELOQUENCE! 
The Elecutionist’s Annual, Number 11. 
Readings! Dialowues! Tableaux! WJontainag al! 

the new popular selections from the current litera- 
ture ot the year, together with some of the choicest 
selections of literature. Back pumbers al- 
ways on band. Se:.d for Catalogue. sold by all 
Bookeellers and Newsdealers, or will be sent post- 
gus on reenton of price. 200 pages, cloth, 6 cents. 
aper, 35 
of Elecution and Oratory, 

1416 AND 1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

Publication Department, 


R. 


WORTHING TON’S 


NEW DORKS. 
SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


TYPES OF SPANISH STORY: or, The 
Mannersand Customs of Old Castile. 
trated: 36 proof etchinys on, Japanese paper, by K 
De Los Rios. Imperial $vo, unique bindings, wilt 
top, 810, 


JEWETT ‘Liewellyn). The Ceramic Art of 
Great Britain. From Prehistoric Times down to 
the Present Day IUustrated, with nearly 2,000 En- 


sraviugs. 1 vol., royal cloth, $7.5". 


LONGFEL. LOW PORTFOLIO. Edition de 
Luze. Being a eelection ot 73 Artist Proofs from 
the origina) woodcuts iliustratip the Subscription 

Edition of Longfeliow’s Poetical Works. Printed 
upon @ haud press on the finest piate paper (#1z6 
12x15 ip.), and enclosed in handsome  ; orifolio. 
Autogray) th edition, #50. The same, witbout auto- 
«raph, 

DORE GIFT-BOOK (The) of Illustrations to 
tennyson’s Idyis of tue Kiow. With Dese 
Letter-press from Tennyson's Poems. T 
neven steel engravings by Gustave Doré. Royal 
4to, handsome binding, mounted,on :inen, cioth, 
wilt, wilt edges, $12.5. 


HALL(S.C.). A soe of Memories of Great Men 
aua Women of the Age, from personal acquaint- 
ance. | vol., 4to, cloth, gilt and gilt edge, $5.00. 


NEW EDITION IN IMPERIAL OCTAVO. 


KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN, comprising up- 
ward of 30 chrowo ithowraphs, autotypes, end 
photo-iithe graphs, and a greater puruber than be- 
10re of aud mouograms are ine. uded in the 
text. Imperial Svo, cloth extra, gilt edyes. 


$12, 50 


UNIFORM WITH ‘‘KERAMIO ART IN JAPAN.” 


JAPANESE MARKS AND SFALS. With 
ijiustrations in colors and gvuld. Imyerial svo, 
cloth extra, $12.50. 


THE TABLE BOOK OF ART. By P. T. 
bandburst, Pu.l'. New @uition. A History of 
Art in ali c ‘ountries and Awes, with the Memoirs 
of the Artiste. Suberbly illustrated with 381 en- 
gravinge on steel, and 32 wood-engravines by the 

most eminert masters. 4to, cletb, wilt, extra «lt 
and gilt edges, $5.00. 


FAMOUS GALLERIES OF ENGLISH 
PAINTERS, With uumerous full-pawe steel- 
feuwravings. 

ALHFKRT ME MORTAL.. le 
LANDSEER, Firet Series.. 10 
MA lv «0 
‘PORTRAIT ‘PAINTEKS.. vv 


CASTLES ane ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 
2 vois. $15.W 
NEW EDITION, 


STATELY OF ENGLAND (The). 
By L. Jewett, F. -» &e., and &. C. Hai!,F.5.A 
Witu Two volumes in one larwe 
8vo, cloth, gilt extra, wilt edwes. $7.50. 


LAU LEAVES OF STORIES 
and ESSAYS. fy Henry W.§Longfellow and | 
others. With iiiustratious. One vol. 4.0. 
Cloth, gilt edwes, $4.50. 


LOUDONS ENC VCLOPEDIA of © ottnge, 
arm, and Villa Architecture aud Furnl- 
ture Oontaibing vwumerous for Dweil- 
ings, from the Villat> the Cottawe and the Farm. 
each design accompanied by analytical an. critic al 
remarke, Ilinstrated by upward of 2,000 enerav- 
ines, in one very thick vol., vo, $7 5u. 


IRELAND PICTURESQUELY 
TRATED, and Irelana and New. 
its Scenery, Chesracter. ete. by ae. 
and Mrs. S. C Pcofusee y illustrated 
fine colored pl ale#, steel engravings, and wood- 
3 vols., imperial Coth, extra wilt, 
b 


BACON'S (LORD) WORKS. Witha Life of 
the Author by Basil Montawu, Esq Pirt- ait. 
3 handsome vo's., in K <bureh if, Bid. 


SORTHERNAND FASTERN BIKDS(Our) 
Coutaining descriptions of the Biras of tue Noich- 
ern and Eastern States and Briti-h Provinces: 
towether with a history of their babits, times« ct 
their arrival and departure, their di ater ou, 
food, sonw, time of breeding, ard a careful! and 
accurate description of their nests and umasnure- 
ment of their ewes. Profusely illustrated w th 
colored and other tull page enwray By Ece 
ward A. Samuels. 1 vol., 4vo, cloth extra, 85. 0v. 


MceCALMAN (Archibald H ) A Compact His- 
tery of Kugiand trom tus Vime of the Ancient 
Britons to with « Svuo) sis of Euwland in the 
Nineteenth Ce ntury, i Government’. Lustitutions 
With Introauction, ete. Stoddard. 
Iilustiauonus. vo, cloth extra, $2. 


ROGET'S Rts OF ENGLISH 


WOKDs AND HRASES, 
e,tra, $2 00, 

Its Destruction and Redix- 
covery. With and Descriptions o1 
Art and Archiecture. sy Sir Wiliam Gel! ana 
Gandy. 76 euwravines. 4to, cioth extra, 
wilt, elewaut, Bs. vv. 

ROTTECK (‘Charles von) The His 
tory Of the Worid. A Genera: History of aii Na 


tious in ai] Times, Profusely ijustrated, New 
edition, revised. 4 vols., *vo, cloth extra, 


WORKS, 4dvols. Royal svo, cloth. 


AUSTEN’S NOVELS. New edition. 


l2mo, cloth, 85.vv. 
VICTOR HUGO. 4 vols. 


P4NCOAST, S.(M. D.) The Kabhala or, The 
True, Science of Licht. An Introduction to the 
F hilosopby and of the Ancient Ages. 
vol. Imo, 22.00. 


be KBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF QUOT(A- 

TIONs, A Book of Ready Keterene-, tor al: 

Faqilar Ww Ords aid Phrases in the Eugiish Lan- 
guage. Ivol, lzmo, cloth, $1.25. 


12mo0, cloth, 84.00. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


770 BROADWATZ, NEW ToR=E. 


A STORY OF THE UNSEEN WORLD. 


BEYOND THE GATES. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of ** The Gates 
Ajar,” etc. $1.25. 


The eubject of ** Beyond the Gates” ix sufficient'y 
indicated by its title. It is a story of the unseen 
world, of ita possibile activities, ilumination, and 
experiences, as a reverert imagination foresees 
them. It appeals to the hopes and longings of all 
who have lost dear friends, and who seek to realize 
the life into which they have entered. 


‘It ia probably safe to predict that it will be the 
best read book of the season. .. The giimpees 
of the occupations, j >ye, and reunions of the heavy- 
enly existence—all thie ix conveyed with a tender- 
ners, a reverence, and a vivid power, which make 
a profound impression upon the reader's mind.” — 
Boston Journal. 

**The story is a beautiful piece of art, rising at 
times almost to the domain of poetry. . . . It is 
inepired by a pure, delicate, and wholesome feeiing, 
and its general tendency is elevating ard religious.” 
—New York Tribune. 

**The Gates Ajar’ was an interesting book, but 
it beara no comparison with * Reyond the Gates,’ 
in which Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has, with ripened 
intellect and stronger soul, taken the same theme 
and wrought it into what ia at once a remarkahie 
piece of literary art and an extraordinary spiritual 
fl ght.”"—Springfield Republican. 

“This vclame is superior to ‘The Gates A jar.’ 
The narrative is sonl-piercing, and 
one from work-a day things to that which ie beyond 
mortal ken.”— Hartford Evening Post. 

*A remarkable atory of the unseen world, beauti- 
fuily and reverently Timea, 


*,° For sale by all bookseliers. Sent by mail, 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th St. New York, 


PREPARE FOR XMAS! 
NEW MUSIC, 1883. 
The Holy Child, 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No. GA superior 
andentirely bew Service of Serip are and Soug by 
Rev. Ropert Lowry. The Selertions are sadmi- 
table, and the Sonyg~ have all been written for the 
Chriatmas time. 16 Pages. 

Price, 84.00 per 100; 5 Cts. each by Mail. 


Christmas Annual No. 14. 


Contains beautifn! “‘aroia by favorite anthore. An 
abundant suppiy of Songe for any Curistian Fes- 
tival. 


Price, $3.00 per 100; 4 Cts. each by Mail. 


Our Christmas Cantatas 


Are acknowledged to he the ever isaned. 
“SANTA CLAUS,” “THE NIGHT OF 
GLORY,” “IMSIANUEL,”” 25 Cts. each; 
Words Only, 5 Cts. ench. 


Christmas Anthems 


From 5 to 10 Cents ench. 
C2 A Full Catalogue sent on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


EAST NINTH ST., 81 RANDOLVH 8T., 
NEW VORK. 


IMPORTANT TO CANVASSERS. 


The very popular author of “The 
Ladies of the White House’’ has just 
completed anew book, The Mothers 


of Great Men and Women. This 


book will have a great and ready 
sale. Itisa sweet home book. Ter- 
ritory is now being assigned to 
agents. Apply at once to be pub- 
lishers, Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 
Dey Street, New York. 


READY NOVEMBER T6TH. 


Harper's Magazine 


DECEMBER, 1883, 
A CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


PAPERS and PICTURES 


BY THE FOLLOWING 


AUTHORS and ARTISTS: 


Geo.H.Boughton, 
F.S. Church, 
Fred’k Dielman, 


Alfred Frede- 
ricks, 


A. B. Frost, 
W. Gibson, 
Alfred Parsons, 
Iloward Pyle, 
C.S. Reinhart, 
W. Sheppard, 
Jessie C. Shep- 
herd, 
G.F.Watts R.A., 
And Unpublished 
Sketches by 
W.™M. Thackeray, 
 Fred’k Watker. 
| D. G. Rossetti. 


Geo. Wm Curtis. 
John G. Whittier, 
Miss Thackeray 
(Mrs. Ritchle), 

E. P. Roe, 
William Black 
W. D. How: ils, 
Geo.H.Boughton, 


Frances L. Mace, 
C. F. Holder, 
Austin Dobson, 
Phabe Y.Pember, 
Charles Reade. 
Edward E. Hale. 
C.DudleyWarner, 
KE. A. Abbey, 
James C. Beard, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 1884. 


The Christmas (December) Namber, in which no 
eXpense bas been spared to make an unseually 
heautifal holiday number, will De the first of a series 
of numbers intendea to surpass all previous under- 
takings 'n magazine literature. 

The Christmas Number begine a new volume, 
with no continued porions heid over from the 
previous volume, so that new subscribers begin 
even. 

The two novels, ** Nature’s Serial Story,” by 
the popular American writer, E, P. Row, begin- 
ning in December, and ‘*Jadith Shakespeare,’, 
by the moet prominent of the later English nov- 
eliste, Brack, beginning in January, 
ron during 1884, and be illustrated, the 
first by H. GIBSON ard FREDERICK DIRL- 
MAN, the second by E. A. ABBEY, with a oo 
never before attempted. 

See Prospectus for 1334 in the Christmas 
Number. 


Subscription Price, $4.00 per Year. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Per Vear: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE. . 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 400 
FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY, One Year (52 Nos.) 10 00 


Je 
Poatage free to ali aubseribers in the United 
States or Canada, 


Hemittances shon'd be made by Post Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Frinklin Sq, N. Y. 


The Mental Plan. 


BY L. W. MANSFIELD. 


12mo. 60 and 75 cents, 


A Search (1) for the Plan of our Being 
in the Conditions of Being ; and (2) @ 
Search for the Preparation in the Plan, 
and in the Mental Structure, for the 
Doetrines of Christ: 

With testimonials from Presidents Seelye, 
Porter, MeCosh, Andrews, Bascom ; ex Presi- 
dents Hickok and Campbell ; Dr. Peabody 
(Hawaii), La Conte (California University), 
Dr. Daniel Steele, ex-Judge John K. Porter, 
Wm. C. — Prof. Wilsen (Seabury Hall), 
and others. 


PHILLIPS € HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New York. : 
WALDEN & STOWE, 
CINCINNATI, 


| 
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THE SHRISTIAN UNION. 


XXVIII, No. 20. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE METHODIST. EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SOUTH, {3 REPUBLICAN. 


An article in a recent number of The 
Christian Union takes exception to your 
Opinion that «ll the Protestant Churches 
of America are republican. To disprove 
your statement, the writer identifies the 
Methodist‘ Episcopal Church and the 
Metho:ist Episcopal Church South, and 
then quotes from the Discipline of the 
former, showing, as he supposes, that 
both churches are unrepublican. It is 
not only unfair, but erroneous. 

Republicanism means ‘‘ government 
by the people, or representatives elected 
by the people.” Our goveroment is not 
opp sei to that definition. 

I quote from the last edition of the 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 

The preachers are elected by the peo- 
ple. ‘*No person shall be licensed to 
preach witbout the recommendation of 
the church (¢ ¢., the scciety) of which he 
is a member, or of the leaders’ meeting 
of the charge to which he belongs.” 
(See { 76, ans. 2). The last clause is a 
dead letter. All jicentiates among us are 
local preachers until admitted into the 
traveling connection. To be admitted 
on trial into the Conference (7 ¢., the pas- 
torate), he must be elected, by ballot, by 
the Quarterly Couofererce of his charge, 
a body generaily baving a very small 
per cen!. of preachers. ‘‘ No person stall 
be admitted on trial unless he first pre- 
cure a recommendation from the Quar- 
terly Conference of his circuit, station, 
Or mission.” 

** All votes to license preachers shal] 
be taken by ballot.” (@ 64, ans. 2, and 
q 54, ans. 5.) 

To be admitted into full connection in 
the traveling connection, or be ordained 
Deacoa or Elder, he must be elected by 
the Annu»l Conference, composed of 
one-fourth to one-third laymen (4 65, 
67, 70). The General Conference, half 
lay, half clerical, elect the Bishops. 
The electors in these elections are, re- 
spectively, generally all laymen, nearly 
all laymen, one-fourth to one-third, and 
half. Tuis cannot be called unrepub- 
lican. 

The preacher’s authority is not unre- 
publican. He has rower to receive mem- 
bers on terms prescribed by the Church. 
His power to and expel membhirs 
according to the provisions of the Disci- 
pline”’ means mercly power to appoint a 
committee to investigate charges against 
a member. This committee must pre- 
pare the bill of charges, and appoint a 
member to prosecute the case. He is 
then tried by a committee for the whole 
society; and he has right of appeal. 
(J 120, 131, e¢ seg ) 

‘be preacher cannot appoint a man to 
any position in the church, except the 
class-leadership ; he can only nominate, 
nothing more. ({ 86, 92, 104, ans. 3.) 

The Quarterly Conference consists of 
the pastor, the stewards, trustees, Sun- 
day-schoo! Superintendents, and exhort- 
ers, elected by last Quarterly Conference 
of preceding year (« xcept exhorters, who 
may be elected any quarter), Secretaries 
of Church Conferences elected by the 
whole body of laity in the society, and a 
small fraction of preachers and class- 
leaders. ({ 86, 92, 81, 104, ans. 3.) 

The Dist:ict Conference has only about 
one-fourth preachers, generally. The 
lay-members are elected almost entirely 
by laymen. (4 50, ans. 2.) 


The Annual Conference has about one- at 


fourth laymen, sometimes one-third, and 
the preachers have no voice in their elec- 
tion. (4 50, ans. 6.) 

The G:neral Conference is composed 
equally of preachers and laymen. ({ 31 ) 
It is our only law-making body. Our 
tendency is toward the exaltation of the 
laymen in the work and government of 
the church. C. J. Nugent. 


Kr. 


A SUGGESTION. 

It is possible that a ‘‘ Perplexed Com- 
mitteeman” may like to introduce the 
programme which has made our ‘‘church 
sociables”’ for the past three years both 
pleasant and profitable. Those in charge 
prepare and give out a list of four or 
five questions, to be answered at the next 
meeting. These are on a variety of sub- 
jects—historical, scientific, or literary. 
At the same time, six or eight ladies and 
gentlemen, old and young, are selected 
to tell something they have seen or read 
—not to read but to ¢el/ it, from some 
book, magazine, or paper. Nothing po- 
litical] i3 allowed ; but any fact, incident, 
or very brief story is received ; and some- 
times a good conundrum. . 

The answers to the questions for study, 
and the ‘‘items,” often lead to pleasant 
discussion ; sometimes suggest topics for 
the next sociable. 

In addition to these exercises, we usu- 
ally have two or three recitations or 
readings; and frequently an intellectual 
game—‘‘ Twenty Q iestions” or ** Throw- 
ing a Light.” The latter is a special fa- 
vorite. These, with music, two or three 
eolos and choruses, judiciously inter- 
spersed, have made our church gather- 
ings both pleasant and useful. 

It has been convenient for us to have 
supperfearly in the evening, and intellect- 
ual entertainments afterward. But, of 
course, this order can be changed if de- 
sired. 


GILMANTON, N. H. 8. B. C. G. 


THE SHAM AND THE REAL. 
Every good thing has its host of imitators ; 


manners and wicked habits have theirs also; 
but he who shams the bad uever boasts of it, 
while they who ape the virtues of the goed 
or simulate the genuine never hesitate to 
place the counterfeit before the public in their 
most alluring tones. When these people imi- 
tate they always choose a pronounced type or 
popular subject to copy fromm; and when they 
claim te be as good as ‘‘ So-and-So,” or to sell 
an article equal to ‘‘So-and-So,” the public 
may depend upon it that Mr. ‘‘So-and-8o” and 
his article are always the best of the kind. 
Thus the + ham is always proving the genuine 
merit of the thing it copies. 

A firm of enterprising gentlemen pro- 
duce and popularize an article of house- 
hold use, such as the Royal Baking Pow- 
der, whose convenience, usefulness, and 
real merit make for itself an immense and 
universal sales. A hundred imitators arise 
on every hand, and as they hold out their 
sham articles to the public, yelp in chorus, 
‘* Buy this; it’s just as good as Royal, and 
much cheaper!"" The Royal Bakiog Powder 
is the standard the world over, and its imita- 
tors in their cry that theirs is ‘‘as good as 
Royal” are all the time emphasizing this fact. 
{n their laborious attempts to show by analy- 
sis and otherwise that the ‘‘ Snowball” brand 
has as much raising power ‘‘as the Royal;”’ 
or that the ‘‘ Resurrection” powder is as 
wholesome ‘‘ as Royal;” or that the *‘ Earth- 
quake” brand is ‘‘as pure as the Royal,” as 
well as by their contortive twistings of chemi- 
cal certificates and labored efforts to obtain 
recognition from the Government chemists 
and prominent scientists who have certified 
the superiority of Royal over all others, they 
all admit the ‘‘ Royal” to be the acme of per- 
fection, which it is their highest ambition to 
imitate. But the difference between the real 
and these imitations, which copy only its 
general appearance, is as wide as that between 
the paste and the true diamond. The shams 
all pay homage to the ‘* Royal !” 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and Fine Percelain 
at Low Prices. 


mber Sets, 11 vieces, — white 
White English Porceiain inner Sete, 100 pos.. 1 
Decorated Parior Lamps, Brass M’n’'td, comp'ete 5 ow 
ALSO ALL HOUSE ‘UKNISHING GUOUDB. 
Oata'owue and Price-list wailed free on 


applica Estimates furnished. 
DLE We 1- 17 Cooper institite, New York City. 


Urde securely packed and placed on 
of chased Bent O. D. Mor 
Money-order. 

R Farms and La Beat and Chea Ad 


dress C.E SON, Hawarden, lowa 


every genuine article its counterfeits. Bad. 


“ Of the three hundred give but three.” | 


Ladies’ 
Shoes. 


It goes without saying that 
no articles of apparel — add 
more to the general effect for 
good or ill than shoes and 
gloves; though the texture of 
her garments be not the finest, 
a lady is well dressed if her 
gloves and shoes fit well and 
look trim, and is poorly dressed, 
though her costume be of silk 
and fur, if her gloves and shoes 
be ill-looking. 


The sides of leather as they 
come from the tanner are not 
of uniform quality, a portion 
being fine grained, of fine finish, 
and feel firm; others are thick- 
er and coarser, and are not 
sound or will not wear well 
(the expert can determine that 
very quickly; the wearer of 
shoes made from such leather 
discovers it pretty quick, too). 

The manufacturer who dc- 
sires to make the best grade of 
shoes takes his pick from the 
sides as received by the leather 
merchant from the tanner; 
of course the first choice, being 
worth the most, costs the most, 
and shoes made from the 
first choice necessarily cost the 
most; but they are the cheap- 
est, for they wear the _ best. 
Tiere they are side by side; 
look at the difference : 


second-class leather, 
second class cutters, 
cheaper linings, 


best leather, 
best cutters, 


best workmen, second-class workmen. 
Result. . Result. 

good fit, not a good fit, 

trim. not trim, 

comfortable, not comfortable, 

durable. not durable. but 


less in price. 
We sell those outlined in 
the left-hand column, as per- 
sons who have tried us know. 


If inconvenient to come to the store, the 
fullest information can be had by mail, to- 
gether with such directions for measurement 
as enable us to guarantee a perfect and satis- 
factory fit. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Up Town STore: 
Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


DOowN TOWN STORE: 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 


BOOKS ON BUILDING, 
WwhM.T. COMSTOCK, 6 pro Place, N. Y. 


OUR LATEST CATALOGUE 


Of Scientific Text Books and Industrial Works (48 
WILEY & BONS. Mow York.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
“Of Unparalleled Excellence,” 


A.U, Thresher, Prof. of Rutoric and Lit. 
Denison U..iversity, O 


Development of English LIter- 
ature and Language, 


BY PROF. H. A. WELSH, A.M. 
2 vos. Crown. Octavo. Pages. $5.0. 


UNIVERSITY EDITION, in One Vilime, on 
thinner paper. without abridgment, for school 
use. Third Edition now ready. Price, $8.00, 


From the American Church Review, New York, 
August, 1883. 

** These two volumes indicate a prodigtous 
amount oftabor, «ndcanr be justi: c Heda 
GREAT work. The conception of it, in its 
breadth aud detail, shows philoso: hic in- 
sight. while tts method and treatment prove 
the judgment, taste, and extensive reading 
of the author. 

** Wethink he has accomplished his nim 
with eminent success, and ina manner as 
origivralas itis satisfactory. Enthusiasm is 
one of his striking qualities, and by his 
vivididescrip'ion, fulln-ss<« finfurmation, and 
analytical power, he IMPAKTS that en- 
thusiasm and hold« the attention and inter- 
eat of the reader captive. 

** We commend these volumes as a VAL- 
UABLE THESAURUS OF ALI. THAT 
PERTAINS TO THE SUBJECT OF ENG. 
LISH LITKRATURE, In allthe qualities 
of literary workmanship they spenk for 
themeelves and as to their scholarly ac- 
curacy and worth, they havejthe indorse- 
mentof such names as Edwin P. Whipple, 
J.G.Whittier, Oliver Wendell Ho!mes, and 
Clarence Stedman.”’ 


From The Wheelman for November, 


‘*In scope, in thoroughness, and accuracy, it is 
beyond question the most complete and satisfactory 
review of the whole range of English jiterature, 
ever printed. Not only ia the langusge traced from 
its beginning in The Anglo-Saxon. down throngh 
all the periods of foreign influence, but the course 
of literature from Beowulf to Emerson is followed 
carefully, each step made clear in a scholarly, crit- 
ical style.” 


The Churchman, N-w York: “It will, in our 
opimion, serve betier than any other work of its 
kind as a guide for those who wish to vo into a 
thorough etudy of the subject. Ite classification is 
admirable. Its selection of representative authors 
is generally wise. Its facts ure of typical pages 
tance.” 

The New York University Quarterly for May. 
saya: ** Mr. Welsh haa produced the most complete 
and thorough work on the subject that has ever 
been written. Althongh there are more original 
works, there are none #0 comprehensive and broad. 
Sr ffice it to say it is the best,” 

The Chronicle of the University of Michigan for 
April says: “As a history of Englieh literature it 
ia the moet important that has yet appeared, and 
as an educational work its value ia inestimable "’ 

** Rarely is a more valuable book, on any subject, 
given to the world thanthis. Of histories of Eng- 
lish literature there have been many, but few have 
treated the subject in the broad, eclectic fashion 
that characterizes Prof. Welsh’s work '’— Boston 
Timea, 

** Destined to attract great attention.” — San 
Francisco Bulletin. 

‘*We predict that it will occupy the rank in its 
line as does Webster’s Dictionary in the department 
lexicography.”—Cumberland Presbyterian Quar- 
terly Review. 

‘» Beyond all question the} best history of Englieh 
literature prodaced in America.”—A. B. Stark, 
President of Logan Female College, Ky. 

* Foll examination has broaght the conviction 
that itis in many respects the most valuable history 
of English literature for the American market we 
have seen, and is certainly the best which has 
come from the American source. ”— New York 
Christian Advocate. 

‘- That the best book in existence on this impor- 
tant subject has been written by an Ohio man, and 
published in Chicago, would probably appear to 
some persons in Eastern States a stariling asser- 
tion. But, so far as we know, or have reason to 
believe, the beat treatise for the general reader and 
for the higher schoole is the ‘ Development of Eng- 
lish Literature and Language.’”—Dr. J.A Broadas, 
South rn Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

‘ Every pastor, Sunday-school teacher, and intel- 
ligent layman will feel the richer for having it, and 
do his work the better for reading and stuaving it.” 
—T e Augsburg Sunday-School Teacher, Philadel- 


phia. 


Over 409 reviews of the above work, equally 
commendatory, have been received by the publish- 
ers, many cf them written by profes«ors in colleges 
among the foremost scholars of the land. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of price by 


iS. C. GRIGGS & CO. 


87 & 8D Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
3 fine White French China lea Seta, 44 pos..... 7 
#: ne Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pcs. 8 P| 
chiy Decorated French Unina Tea Sets, 4 
| 


Nov. 15, 1883. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL BOOK ON 


LUTHER AND HIS TIMES 


Is THE 


Chronicles of the Schénberg:- 
Cotta Family. 


Over 100,007 copies have been sold in 
this country alore, A cheap edition is 
now ready. Price 25 cts. 

The design of the author ‘is so.to reproduce 
the times of the Reformation as to place 
them more vividly and impressively before the 
mind of the reader than is done by ordinary 
historical narratives, This bas been don2 with such 
remarkable euccess that it is difficult to realize that 
we are not actually hearing Luther and those around 
him speak. We seem to be pereonal actors in the 
stirring acenes of that eventful period. One branch 
of the Cotta family were Luther’s earliest and most 
intimate friends, The members of this family, 
whom the author brings in almost living reality be- 
fore us, record in these pages their daily experi- 
ences as connected with the Keformation era, and 
the reader is brought face to face with the great 
ideas and facts aenociated with Luther and the men 

of his time. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 550 pages, $1; or, 4to, 
paper covers, 25 cents. 


Watchwords for the War- 
fare of Life. 


Selected from the writings of Martin LUTHER, 
chiefly from his ** Table Taik,’’ by the author of 
the “‘Schéaberg-Ootta Family.” 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, and mailed, post-paid. 
on receipt of price by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY 
Two New Volumes of 
THE 


CLERICAL LIBRARY. 


OO OF SERMONS TO CHIL- 


N. With Numerous Anecdotes. Cr. octavo 
PIT PRAYERS BY SMES ENT 
REACHEKS, Cr. octavo vol. 81.5u 


Also Now Ready—New Editions, Each $1.50. 


ENT. lvol. 4th Edi 


OF MONS OLD TES- 
TAMENT,. vo 


** Thia Series of volumes is specially intended for 
the clergy and students of all denominations, aid is 
meant to furnish them with stimulus end suggea- 
tiona in the various departments of ther work. 
They contain the beat tho: ghts of the bet religious 
thinkers of the world, avd uill be found fuli af 
vaiue and of great practical servica The subjects 
treated are in great variety, and ths styles ae diver- 
sified as the minds of the authors.” 


Also just ready: 


REV. PR. WM. M. NEw 
woRKe Contrary Winds and other “er- 
mons. Uniform with*’ 4, of | Life.” 
Crown octavo, $1.75. 4th Bu.tion. 


REV. DR. A. B. BRUCE’S NEW WORK on 
renee ot our Lord. 527 pages, octavo, 


DEAN STANLEY’S SINAI AND PALES. 
INK. A New and Revi-ed Edition, with elab- 
and Maps and other il- 


lustrations. Octavo, $2.5v. 

3d Edition. GESTA C HRISTH | Or, a 
tory of Humane Progress under Christianity. By 
OC. L. Brace. Oelave vol., 600 pages, $2 50 


Copies sent, post paid, on receipt of satia 'y 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, N. Y.« 


No reading more enjoyable 
or helpful can be found, and no 
gift more acceptable can be 
made, than a Subscription to 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, the 
weekly, large-print, pamphlet 
edition of Mr. BEECHER’S 
SERMONS. Send it to your 
Pastor ; your Missionary friend 
on the frontier; your old Pa- 
rents; your young men and 
maidens away at College; your 
thinking, or doubting, or sor- 
rowing Friend. 

in with any oo ‘put it is better to begin 
the Volume, Oct. Iv, 18%3. Back numbers sup- 


lied. 
Sample Copies Matled free. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 PARK PLACE,NEW YORK. 


| New Temperance Publications. 


The National Temperence Society and Publication 

House has publiahed over 1,200 varieties of put lica- 

tions beari ne sree every phase of the temperance 

ay oe from t'ie pens of over 260 different writers. 
he following are among the publications: 


For Sunday-School Libraries. 


How Billy Went Up in the World. 
12mo, 896 pages.. 
Hannah: One of the =trong Women. 


save the Boys. ame, 350 1 25 
Holly Sprays. 12mo, 124 pawes.............. 60 
Susy’s Opinions, 12mo, 150 pawes. ..... ... 60 
Competitive Workmen. 12mo, 272 pp.... 1 00 
Congressman Stanley's Fate. 12me, 

403 pages 1 25 
Golden Threads. 12mo, 
Her Inheritance. 12mo, 364 pages.......... 1 25 

Miscellaneous Publications. 
Wines, Scriptural and By 

Cloth, 50 cents; paper.. éccemidaeesncedea 25 
The Teleacope- “14 full-page 

lustratiou 
Boy’ G iris’ Temperance Text- 

12mo0, 

The Temperance Bvangel. New songs. 
pases. var cents; paper. 25 

Betty's Bright rene and Other Steries. 


l2mo, 72 pages. By tarriet Bescher Stowe. No. 
lu, or ife and Drum Series.. lu 
laws ot the United States. 
» together with extracts from d 
cisions of t the courts in New York, New ace, 
etc. 12mo, 2123 pages 25 
Law andthe Liquor Trafiic. 
V.D. ismo, 24 pages.. 
Temperance Almanac and Tee- 
totaler’s Year Book for I8S84.......... lu 
Coutains 72 pages of Statistics of Intemperance, 
Anecdotes, Stories, Puzzies, Choice I)lustrations, 
Post-office Address of Officers of State and National 
Bodies, a full Directory of all Temperanoe Organ- 
izations in New York City and Brooklyn, all Tem- 
peranee Papers, etc., etc. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Ten cente, single 
copies; @1 per dozen; 87 per hundred. Address 


J. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
68 Reade Street, New York. 


By F. A. 


Messrs. Roberts Bros.’ New Books. 


THE STORY OF MY ILEART: My Auto. 
biography. By Richard Jeffries, auther 
of ** The (ame Keeper at Home.” etc. 
16me. Limp cloth, red edges. Price 75 
cents. 

‘*A singular and in some respects remarkable 
work,.” refisctions on life here and on the hereafter. 
A ROUND DOZEN OF STORIES. By Su- 

Coolidge. With Illustratious. 16mo. 

Cloth Price #1.40. 

FIRELIGHT STORIES. By Louise Chan- 
dler Moulton. With Illustrations. 16mo. 
Thre: néw volumes in the ‘* Classic sries”’— 
GOLDSMITH'S ‘‘THE VICAR OF WAKE.- 

FIELD.” With Mulready’s Ijlustrations. 

ST. PIBREKE’S ‘‘PAUL AND VIRGINIA.” 
With illustrations by Lalanze. 

VOLT AIRE’S ‘‘CHARLES 18TH, King of Swe- 
den.” With illustrations and maps. 

Price of each volume, $1 00. 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the Pub- 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


FOR CHORUS CHOIRS! 
FOR QUARTET CHOIRS! 


CONCERT SELECTIONS AND CHORUSES, IN SIX 
Numbers, each 25ctsa. By L. O. Emerson. 


Each number contains about 7 choruses, mainly 
for Musical Societies, but quite available for ane 
cowmpiiation of the best music, sacred 
aud secu 


Shepard Church Collection, °™ 


The new and exceeding! i 
being, in ine reapect, on wood for 
Emerson's SACRED QUARTETS, - #2. 
Emerson’s MALE VOICK CHOLR, - S80c. 
Emerson’s CHURCH OFFERING, 
Dank's ANTHEM SERVICES. - 2. 
Dow's SACRED Q’TETS, Male Voices, 8'2. 
Chadwick’sGEW GLEANER, - - &1. 
Parker's CHURCH COMPOSITIONS, 82. 


Emerson's BCOK OF ANTHEMS, Perkins’ AN- 
THEM HARP, and Tenney, 
AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK Sg 25), are 
among the best coliections ever puBash 

Ditson & Co.’s MONTHLY MUSICA lL. REO- 
ORD, 81.00 per year, is much larger than the 

eekly, sreatly improved, and most valuabie to ali 
students and purchasers of music, Appears Nov. 1. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


IL Drrsow & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


x 


Thoseansweringan Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisenient in The Christian Union. 


“ THE BEST THOUGHTS OF THE BEST THINKERS.” 


THE GREATEST LIV- 
ing Authors. such as Prof, 
Max YVuller, Jus.A Froude. 
Sosy Huxley, kt. Hoa. 

A. Vreemun, | 
Pret. Tyndall, Dr. 

arperter, Frances Pow. 
er Prot Cioldwin 


wim. 
ernay. Mrs 
pha nt, ean 
‘Thos tesurdy, francis (é-al- 
tou, Story. Vatthew. 


Mulock-Cr atk, 


mauy cthers, are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


During the forty years of its HE Liv 
ING AGE has wet with continuous commendation 
and success. In 18%4 it wi!! furnish to its readers the 
productions of the most *minent authors abovee- 
mashed and many others; embracing the best 
Serial and Short Stortes by the Leading Foreizn Nov- 
elists, and au amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most vaiuable Literary and 
Scientific matter, from the pens of the foremost 
Easa yisxta, =cientists, Crities, Discoverers, 
and Editors, pesementing every department of 
Knowledge and Progress 

THE LIVING AGE is a weekly magazine «iving more 


than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


a column octavo pages of reading-matter year- | 
ly. It presents in an inexpensiveform, considering 
ite great amount of matter, with freshness, owing tu 
ita weekly issue, and with a satisfactory complete- | 
mypted by nocther pubiication, the best Es- | 
says, Keviews, Criticiemes, Tales, Sketches of Travel | 
and Discovery. Poetry, Scientific, »yhica!, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the en- 
tire body of Foreign Pericdica!l Literature. 
The importance of _THkr LIVING AGE 


American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 


Arnold. Kuskin, Tennyson, Hrowning, and 


A Dictionary Without Cost 


| 
| 


MacDonald, | 
Ivgelow,. 


to every it 


and COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable | 


current literature—indispensable because it em- 
braces the production of 


THE ABLESS LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 
Opinions. 


** We know of no equal to Tug LIvING AGE for. 


variety of pretion, depth of interest, and purity 
of tone. Its pages are sufficient to keep any reader 
abreast with the best printed thoughts of the best of 
our contemporar weiters . It ia the ereat eclectic 
of the world. Repuater Philadelphia. 
ecomes more and mn 
valuable, as the fleid of pertodieal literature broad- 
ens. It has no Herald, Boston. 

**It flourishes in even more than youthful visor. 

It has become indispensable "—.Vew hserver. 
hoe the first it has sustained the hizhest char 
Its readers are eupplied with the best 
erates re of the day. There is nothing noteworthy | 
in »cience, art, literature, biography, philosophy, or 
relizion, that cannot be foundinit. . It siverin 
acceasible form the best thought of the age."’—7'he 
Churchman, New York 
riodica! wives so diversified a view of 
current literature, not by abrid«ments, but by pub- 
lishiagentire the best essays, criticisms, 
sho-t storres, and serial romances of the day. 
is for readers of limited leisure or purse the most 
convenient and availab'e means of possessing them- 
selves of the very best results of current criticism, 
philosophy, science, and 
Banner, Pittsburgh. 

** Through its pages alone, it is possible tobe as 
well informed in current literature as by the perusal! 
of a long hist of monthlies.”"’- quirer. 

‘The best and freshest of ay ae 
sure of a placein its pages, and whatever i is of 
interest in the literary and scientific world is spread 
before ita readers.”’— Boston Journal. 

**No reader who makes hi:nself fami'iar with it; 
contents can lack the senene of a sound literary cuit- 
ane New York Trib 

of the periodicals.”"— Vew York 


furni shes a complete c-mpilation of an indis- 
pensable literature, "—Chicago Evening Journal. 
‘Remarkably cheap for the quality aud amount 
of Teading furnished Montreal Gaz: tte 
It ia by odda the best periodical in the world.”’— 
Morning Star, Wilmivgton, N 
Published WEsKLY at $8.00 a year, /ree of postage. 


t? TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1884. remittirg before Jan. Ist, the numbe «= of 
1883 issued after the receipt cf their subscri, tions, 
will be sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for ‘he Best Home and Foreign 
Literature. 


[‘* Posesesed of THe LivrnG AGE and one or other 
ot our vivicious American monthblie’, a subser‘be~ 
will find himself in commana of the whole situation.” 

—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. } 

For 8!0.50 the LIVING AGE and any one of the Am 
erican 24 Month ies (or Harper's Weekly or Baz ~ 
will be sent for a year, poat pata ; or, for 89.5) TH 
ING AGE and the St. Nicholas, or L ppincott’ 

onthly. 


Address, Boston. 


LITTELL & CO., 


re necessary, a8 well as 


STILL OPEN! 
Offer Extraor rdinary. 


$4.0 Periodical for $4.59. 


1 for Nothing. 


An Elegant Engraving Free. 


hive ry Subscriber 


If your sub cript 


American 


Ne 


th 


‘for Is-4, if fi rwarded na Sefore Deeembdoe Toth, 
the presenred with the Dece wer 
ber of ths year fre; also with 6@00-PACGE 
DICTICHARY, uf u-and words 
and foriy-five pare- engravings, post free, 
the Magn fics lixisy, 


“FOES OR FRIEKDS?” () 
for postage) 
 SAVPLE COPY of the American Agricult- 
urist on receipt of two ‘2-cent stamps tor 
mailing, postage, etc. 

Price $1.50 a year; single numbers 15 


cents. 


ACTIVE CANVASSERS 
WANTED EVERY WILERE. 
Address Publishers, 


Orange Judd Co. David W.dudd. 


BARBOUR’S 
Macrame Lace Flax Threads. 


1784. (Inu One-Pound Boxes.) 1883. 
Attractive 
am and Useful 
Occupation 


for Ladies. 


I'Instrated hook 


with full partiou- 
lara and inestruce 
tions, by mail, 25 
cents. 
| Lace Desks,22.00, 
$2. S8each 
Linen Thread on 
spools (200 yarde) 
White. ane Ww 


Brewn, ape adapted for Crotchet and Lace 
work. Al! kinds of F! ax Threads for hand and 
machine work. 

For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through- 
out the country. 


THE BAR30UR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston. 


517 and 519 Market Street, San Francisco, 


UBSCRIBERS TO NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS of ali kiads 
will find it greatly to their pecuniary advantage to place their subserip- 


tions through the 


UNIVERSE SUBSCRIPTION 


AGENCY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Ser ding a large number of cubscriptions to a!l publications, we are en- 
abled to secure their lowest terms, an advantage which we are willing to divide 


liberally with our patrons. 


We are prepared to offer the lowest possible rates on 
ALL FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


By patronizing a subscription 


agency you are enabled to secure as low prices as you can by availing yonrsel 
of any publisher’s club rates, with the additional advantage that you are net 
obliged to'take 4 PERIODICAL YOU DO NOT WANT to secure 


lower prices on those publications that you do want, 


Send us your address on 


a postal and we will send you our Fall Catalogue. 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
- of the leading numbers of PENs seut for trial on receipt of two cent stamp. 


Iwison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 753 & 155 Brosdway, New York. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


Writing 
Fluid 


PEA ZENA 
| 
751 BROADWAY. NEW YVOKK. 


; 


= 


4 


AUTOMATIC 


Wilooz & Gibbs S. M.Co., 658 Broadway, N. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The Beaut pul com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue 
Gal Haff GfotRing an 
Surnidhing Goods forMen 
and Boys, Send a postaf 
cara requedL Co 


Wanamaker & Brown 


Sixth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


1839. 188s. 


HARDENBERGH & CO 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


i174 Fulton st., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice ard Care 
fully selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 
Axrminsters, Moquettes, Wiitons, 


Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings,etc. 
ALSO, 


LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES 
SHADES, 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


IN THE WORLD. 


LADIES ASKYOUR FORIT. 


VERY STRONG, SMOOTH & ELASTIC. 


Storekeepers are obliged to pay a little more for this 
Siikthan for ordinary kinds, but ente — ng inerchants 
wail wore: what their customers as 

Liberal arrangements will be eae ‘with one or two 
first-class merchants in every city, where our dgenet are 


not already sold, to keep a full line of our Silks. which 
are now sold by more than six thousand am ading Dry 
Goods and Notions houses in the United Stat 

your storekeepers will not su vou “with our 
goods, send 50 cente by mail for a bo les 

We manufacture a full line of Spool Silk, "E mbroidery 
Silk, Etching, Filloselle and Knitting Silks, also Pure 
Dye Machine-Twist and Sewing Silk for ———— ‘turing 

Fatent Quill Twist. 


s; and the celebrated 
waste Embroidery Silk 
sorted « ~ rs, at cents per oz 
Waste Sewing Silk black or colors, 36 cts. 
Send tw tage stamps for 4%-page t giv 
ing rules and designs for Silk Knitting. 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 


469 Broadway, New York. 
238 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
a Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
5 Sharpe St., Baltimore, Md, 


Mills at London, Conn. 
| 6 14th 


, odds and ends, as- 


Please mention this paper. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Union Undergarments. 
Vest and Brawers in One. 


E. 14th 


EQUIPOISE. 


Made in all 
teof Merino 
Cashmere : 


and reet 
Price, $2.25. bined. 
Suppertera, Obstetric Ban - 
dages, oulder S8toc u 
kins, etc. Oustom work attended 


New ILLUSTBATED CATALOGUE 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6G East 14th St., N. Y. 


‘NO TENSION” 
BEST AND STRO CesT § SEAMS. 
UNEQUALLED LIGHTNESS OF AL 
martes ES NOT INJURE HE ALTH. 


ull investigation afforded to al 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 1883. 
The Trustess, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement q/ 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1882, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1882, to 31st December, 


Premiums on Potcies not marked 
off ist January, | 1,516,844 85 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5,929,538 43 
Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 


uary, 1882, to 31st December, 1882, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid the 


same peri .. $2,013,767 35 
Roturns of Pre- 

miums and 

Expenses... . $823,304 50 


The Company haa the followin fans visz.: 
United States and State of 

York Stock, City, Bank and siber 
$8,974,558 00 


Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
1,575,500 0d 


“see ee ee eae 


w 
Real Estate and Claims due the 


mpany, estimated at........... 531,118 15 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1, 725, 5 5 02 
364.923 85 


$13,171,675 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesda , the Sixth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. - declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JON HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES ENNIS, OORLIES, 
. MOO O T 
Lewis OURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYN 
RUSSELL, ROBT. B. 

JAMES LOW CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GE W. LANE 

N W.BURNHAM,EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. BAVEN, JAS. G.DE FOREST, 
WM. STUGIS SAMUEL WILLETS 
BENJ. H. FIELD, CHAS. D LEVERIOHN, 
JOSIAH O. LOW WILLIAM BRYOE, 

\ME DODGE, WILLIAM H. F 
R PHELPS, THOS B.OODDINGTON, 
THOS. F. YOUN HORAOE K. BBEK 
0. A. HAND WILLIAM 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN L. RIKER, 
W} LLIAM H. WEB N. DE ENTON SMITH. 

CHAS. P. BURDETT 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-Pres't. 
&. A. RAVEN, ord Vico-Pree't. 


DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 
DR CUATS, SCARF. HOODS, 
YARN, sTOC KINGS, CARPKT RAGS, 
RIBBONS, FEATHERS, or any fabric or fan- 
cy articie easily and perfect!y colored to any shade. 
32 FAST AND DURABLE COLORS. 
Each Package will color one to four lbs. of goods. 
Ask for the DIAMON® DYES, and take no 
ther. 

None can compare with them for Brilliancy, Dura. 
bility, Simplicity, and Econo d by all drug- 
gists and merchants; er ocd us 10 cents, and any 
color wanted sent postpaid. 27 colored samples and 
a book of directions sent for a 2-cent stam 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., 
ton, Vt. 


Cold Paint. Silver Paint. 
Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black. 

For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 

Chandeliers, and for all kinds of ornamenta) oak: 

Equal to any of the high rriced kinds, and only 10 

cents a package at ihe dru-gist'’s, or postpaid from 

WELLS & RICHARDSON CQO.,. Burling- 


on, 

U PT U R E “WHITE'S PATENT 

LEVER TRUSs” 
Ie a perfect instrument for the cure of Herptia. 
The use of stee! springs, 80 hurtful, is avoided. 
An inward and upward power !s obtained at the Bpot 
where it is n No pre sure on the back. 
Pamphlets Free. DR.GREG@oRY, 711 Broaaway, N.Y. 


FAMILIES wishing their supp!y of Beots and 
Shoes forthe Fall Season can obtain ai the vari- 
ous styles for ladies, misses, wentiemen and boys, ex- 
cellent in quality and at by patron- 
izing iller & C 

26 West Fourteenth St., .” New York. 


netting investors 8 per cent. 
Land Loans Principal aud interest guar- 
. Guaranty based on capital of Re- 
to any commercial agency. for circulars, 


Loan Agency, Corsicana, Tex 
PAT CH- 


SILKS ror Wo 


in Endless Variety of Beautiful Styles. Send aix Se. 
stamps for samples. Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct. 


Those answering an Advertisement wil 
confer @ favor upcn the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


idverticement in The Chr22t4an Union. 


These seeds aze from A. 


XXVIII, No. 20. 


ONE DOLLAR'S WORTH IF GARDEN SEEDS AS PREMIUM. 


The Christian Union offers to every New 
Subscriber for one year, at the usual rates, or 
Old Subscribers sending in a Renewal, the fol- 
lowing collection of flower and garden seeds: 


One packet Astor, Truffant’s Peony,Flowered Perfection. 
One packet Alyssum, sweet. 
One packet Candytuft, mixed. 
One packet Delphinum, dwarf Double Rocket, mixed. 
One packet Mignonette, sweet. 
One packet Pansy, choice mixed. 
One half packet Petunia, choice, blotched and striped. 
One packet Portulacca, choice, double mixed. 
One packet Tropzedum, Tom Thumb, mixed. 
One packet Beet, Egyptian Blood Turnip. 
One packet Celery, dwarf, white solid. 
One packet Lettuce, Black-seeded Simpson. 
One packet Onion, Round Yellow Daubers. 
One packet Parsley, double curled. 
One packet Radish, French Breakfast. 
One packet Tomato, Trophy. 


C. Nellis & Co., 


N. Y., whose reputation is held to be a guarantee of their 
quality. They will be sent by mail, carefully packed, upon re- 
ceipt of payment for subscription. 


THIS OFFER WILL BE APPRECIATED BY EVERY HORTICULTURIST. 


J.P.COWLES, Jr., Tea Inspector 


FOOCHOW, CHINA, 


Sends direct to any address tea, 100 lbs. or over, 
cash on delivery. 


& board for live 
r Ladies, in each coun Address 
& 00. Philedelpia. 


THE BIGGEST THING QUT 


O., 120 Fulto n Street, N. Y 


RIDICULOUS IDEAS 
ARE ENTERTAINED ABOUT PURGATIVES, IT 
IS DANGEROUS TO SCOUKGE THE STOMACH, 
TO RASP THE BOWELS, TO PROSTRATE THE 
NERVOUS. SYSTEM, WITH FURIOUS EVACU- 


THE FAMOUS SELTZER SPRING, OF WHAT 
THE BILIOUS, CONSTIPATED OR DYSPEPTIC 
SYSTEM NEEDS FORITS RESTORATION, AND 
IN TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELT- 
ZER APERIENT SCIENCE HAS IMPROVED 
ON NATURE BY COMBINING ALL THE VALU- 
ABLE INGREDIENTS OF THE GERMAN FOUN- 
TAIN IN A PORTABLE FORM. THIS AGRKEE- 
ABLE AND POTENT SALINE ALTERATIVE 
CHANGES THE CONDITION OF THE BLOOD 
AND PURIFIES AIL THE FLUIDS OF THE 
BODY. BOLD BY ALL DXUGGISTS, 


LESSONS BY MAIL 


In Harmony, Oounterpoint, and Musical Composai- 
tion. STEPHEN A. EMERY, New England Con- 
servatory, Boston, Maas. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


EST TKEACHEKRS, 
American and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schcols, Colleges. 
Oirculars of good schools, with intellig3n advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

J W. SOHERMERHORN, A. M., 
7 East 14th St. near 5th Ave., N. y. 


ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Mies Montfort's Schoo! for Young Ladies. Highiv 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. 
Dana, and others. Ninth Year begins Sept. 19. 
For eireniars, address 

MISS MONTFORT. 


N ME. DE VALENCIA’S FRENCH AND 

ENGLISH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 

LADIES, 
19 East 124th Street. 

20th Year. Academic and Oollegiate court . m 
English, French, Latin, German, Music, Painting, 
and Drawing. 

The school is the conservator of pure precepts 
and a Christian character. 

Reopening Sept. 12. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Instruction in all the English branches, Lan- 
guages and Art. Special attention to pupils in Music, 
Gymnastics, and daily out-door exercise. Orphan 
children afforded a permanent nome and fuil charge 
taken of their wardrobe as well as education. Terms 
from $225 te $300, according to age and studies. 


Send for Catalogue, MISS N. F. BAIRD. 


ANTS. NATURE HAS GIVEN A SAMPLE, IN, 


“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more Tan ten lines (agate 
will be inserted in this column free 


of charge for subscribers. The name 
and 


15 ocenis per agaie 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


Good agents wanted in every tuwn, coun- 
ty. and State in the country, to canvass for 
The Christian Union. 
whom you can recommend to us for this 
purpose, do them a favor by sending their 
names to us Inducements to the 
right parties. 


Lf you know ofany 


Wanted—A lady to take charge of the board- 
ing department of a ladies’ school. No one need 
apply who has not executive ability and wide ex- 
perience in large household. Addrese, B. D. E, 
Office Christian Union, New York. 


Wanted—A young woman able and willing to 
act as nurse, and take charge of young children. 
A good home and good wages. Addre~s, with full 
references and detail«, B., P. O Box, 1633, New 


York. 


For Sale—A lot of genuine qaill pens, of the 
beat quality, 25 cents per bunch of ric. by mail, 
prepaid; just the thing for writers aud schclars. 
Paul Pastnor, Buriington, Vt. 


Wanted — For a young lady who has had 
some experience, a position as English teacher in a 
family, or as assistant in a school, or as an amanu- 
ensis. Address M. F., 841 Jefferson Street, Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 


A Lady of education, intelligence, and experi- 
ence desires a position as copyist or correspond- 
ence clerk. Beat of references. Address J. D., 
Christian Union Office. 


Wanted situation as Organist. For all par- 
ticulars address Box 258, Stamford, Conn. 


sc.becriptions in 


Wanted—Agents to solicit 
Address 


every connty for the Christian Union. 
Christian Union, New York City. 


A Young Lady—the mainstay of a widowed 
mother, is anxious for position in a New York or 
Brooklyn school to play the piano for dancing or 
other exercises. Also gives lessons. Address 
** Music,” P, O. Box 72, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wanted—by a family who have five children, a 
strong, healthy girl; who is willing to give fair work 
for fair wages, There is a pleasant home and a 
nice little bedroom waiting for suchaone. Scotch 
or German preferred. Address Box 577, Southing - 
ton, Conn. 


Wanced—Boarders. Gentlemen in bus'ness in 
New York who prefer pleasant country home wil 
find one five minutes from Station. Address Mrs. 


W. A, Lam, Madison, N.J., Box 60. 
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Nov. 15, 1888. 


Prublisher’s Desk. 


New York. Novemser 15. 1888. 


v— 


Our business-like readers wiil be inter- 
ested in the following contribution to 
the Desk :”’ 

It is certainly true that one half of our 
subscribers do not know how the other half 
live. Below I send you a leaf out of my note- 
book, giving the facts cf what ONE man does 
for the purpose of makiog both ends meet. 
Here it is: 

‘* Breakfast three o’clock am; walk four 
miles; take train due in New York 6:15 4M; 
do a day’s work in a lumber yard; leave for 
home on the 611 P ™ train, due 7:35 PM; 
supper, rest, and ready for the next morn- 
ing.” 

This man must have had some of that 
material that the great Napoleon thought 
was so rare, and which he called ‘ three 
o'clock in the morning courage’ This man 
looked bright and sound, and I thought I 
should like to change places with him if I 
could feel half as well as he appeared to. 

Yours truly, 


Notice in our advertising columns the 
premium offered to old and new sub- 
scribers. 


SHOPPING NOTES. 


At the last sale of sealskins in London 
the advance in price was fifty per cent. 
Tais undoubtedly will affect the market 
more or less inthis country, and only 
those dealers who were carrying a heavy 
stock before the sale will be unaffected 
by the advance. Lord & Taylor,of B-oad- 
way and Twentieth Streets, New York, 
have made a specialty of sealskin garments 
for the past two seasons, and for the 
present season had invested largely ip 
these garments, and so are able to sell 
without regard to the advance in the 
price of skins. The garments manu- 
factured by this house are of superior 
make and finish, and all those who con- 
template investing in these garments 
would do well to examine the atock on 
exhibition at this house. 


It would be impossible to enumerate 
the various styles of bonnets to be worn 
during the coming season; the utmost 
freedom is allowed, and no woman is 
compelled to wear an unbecoming bon- 
net. Every facility is cffered by 
H. O'Neill & Co., Sixth Avenue and 
T wentieth Streets, New York, for the 
trying on of trimmed and _ untrim- 
med hats; the same house offer a 
very fine stock of cloaks; their Jersey 
cloth overgarments are not excelled by 
any house ia the city. Oae can now re- 


duce. shopping to a minimum of labor} 


by sending for catalogues which contain 
cuts representiog the various styles of 
gcois sold by the houses issuing them. 
The catsalogu? of H. ONzgill & Co. is 
very explicit, and one can obtain a very 
clear idea as to styles, and a positive 
knowledge as to prices, by consulting 
this catalogue. 


Now that the holiday season is ap- 
proaching, 
Christmas present? is one of the most 
frequently uttered questions. No Christ- 
mas present affords greater satisfaction 
to a housekeeper than some article for 
table decoration, whether it be simply for 
ornament or for use. Charles L Hadley, 
Nos. 1 to 17 Cooper [astitute, offers avery 
fine selection of Eaglish porcelain and 
French china dinner and tea sets at 
popular prices. Mr. Hadley will send 
goods throughout the country on receipt 
of post-cffics money order or draft, or 
by express, C.0 D. Send for illustrated 
catalogue and price-list, free on applica- 
tion. 


Messrs. E. J. Denning & Oo., succes- 
sors to A. T. Stewart, have opened a very 
fine stock of winter furs, sealskin 
sacques and dolmans, also fur.lined 
wraps, muffs, and capes; their stock of 


trimmiag far is very large, and sold,at 


What shell we give for a| 


reasonable figures. It should not’be for. 
gotten that this house pays special atten- 
tion to orders received by mail. 


We take the liberty to call attention to 
the advertisement in the ** Wants” co!- 
umn for a housekeeper. We happen to 
know that this is a good opportunity for 
the persoa fully up in the requirements 
of the place, and if you know of any one 
desirous of such an opportunity, do her 
a good turn by speaking of this. 


An extraordinary announcement of the at- 
tractions which it has secured for 1884 is 
made by the ‘* Youth's Companion,” and es- 
pecially noteworthy is the g:oup of seriale 
which it will publish. These include origina) 
stories by Mrs. Oliphant, Thomas Hardy, 
James Payn, Katherine Macquoid, Alphous+ 
Daudet, George Manville Fenn, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, and Frank R. Stockton. All theee 
were written expressly for it, and Mra. Oli- 
phant’s story is said to be the best she has 
produced for some time. Daudet’s story is 
of life in Paris, Hardy's of the Peasantry in 
the West of England, Fenn’s of London, 
Mrs. Macqnoid’s of Normendy, and Trow- 
bridge’s a.d Stockton's of America. 


The readers of The Christian Union in search 
of new books, and especially of new javeniles, 
should read with care the extended announce- 
ment of R. Worthington, 770 Broadway, New 
York, in this week's iesue. In variety of 
styles and beauty of illustration and binding. 
Mr. Worthinpgton’s books are unexcelled 
His juveniles are very fresh and very attrac 
tive, among which we desire to call attention 
to ‘‘ Worthivgton’s Annuals for 1884.” full of 
stories and sketches of rare excellence, witb 
300 engravings. In fact, all these books are 
model Christmas books. The same is true of 
his new books for adults. 


The Christian Union acknowledges the 
receipt of $2.00 from ‘*An Old Sub 
scriber,” Montclair, Fia , forthe Women’s 
Lodging House in East Forty-second 
Street. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SBASICKNBSS. 

Prof. ApoLPH OTT, New York, says: ‘'] 
used it for seasickness, during an ocean par- 
sage. In most of the cases, the violent symp 
toms which characterize that disease yielded, 
and gave way to a healthful action of the 
functions impaired.” 


sizes. 
Bo.d by druggists and 


COSTIVENESS 


affects seriously all the digestive and 
assimilative organs, including the Kid- 
neys. When these organs are so affected, 
they fail to extract from the blood the 
uric acid, which, carried through the cir- 
culation, causes Rheumatism and Neu- 
ralgia. 

The functions of the Liver are also 
affected by costiveness, causing 


Bilious Disorders. 


Among the warning symptoms of Bilious- 
ness are Nausea, “Dizziness, Headache, 
Weakness, Fever, Dimness of VY ision, 
Yellow ness of Skin, Pains in the Side, 
sack and Shoulders, Foul Mouth, Furred 
Tongue, Irregularity in the action of the 
Bowels, Vomiting, ete. 
The Stomach suffers when the bowels 
are constipated, and Indigestion or 


Dyspepsia, 


follows. Fetid Breath, Gastric Pains, 
Headache, Acidity of the Stomach, Water- 
brash, Nervousness, and Depression, are all 
evidences of the p presence of this distress- 
ing malady. A Sure Relief for irrecu- 
larities of the Stomach and all consequent 
diseases, will be found in the use of 


AYER’S PILLS. 


They stimulate the stomach, free the 
bowels, healthfully invigorate the torpid 
liver and kidneys, and by their cleansing, 
healing and tonic properties, strengthen 
-and purify the whole system, and restore 
it to a salutary and normal condition. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by «tating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


A CABLE DISPATCH ANNOUNCES THAT AT THE 


International Industrial Exhibition 


(1883) Now IN PROGREss (1883) aT 


AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, 


THESE ORGANS HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


Being the VERY HIGHEST AWARD. ranking above the rir MEDAL, and given onig s 
EXCEPTIONAL SUPEK - EXCELLENCE. 


THUS I4 CONTINUED THE UNBROKEN SELILS OF TRIUMPHS OF THESE ORGANS f 
AT EVERY GREAT WURLD’s INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
FOR SIXTEEN YEARS, 
No other American Organs having been found equal to them in any. 
THE RECORD OF TRIUTMP of MASON & MAMLIN ORGANS in euch severe and prolonged 


comparisons by the BES] JUDGES OF SUCH INSTRUMENTS Is THE WORLD now stands: at 

PARIS, VIENNA, SANTIAGO, PHILA., PARIS, MILAN,  AMSTCRDAM, 
1867 18738 1875 1876 18738 1583 

FRANCE, AUSTRIA. | CHILI, U. 8 AMED. FRANCE. | ITALY. NETHERLANDS 


The Testimony of Musicians is‘Equally Emphatic. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1883-4 
(dated October, 1883) is tow ready and will be sent free; including MANY NEW STYLES—the best 
assortment and most attractive organs we have ever offered. Oxe Hunprep Sty tes are fully described 
and illustrated, adapted to all uses, in p!ain and elecant cases in natural woods, and superbly decorated 


Prices, $22 for the smallcst size, but having as much power as any single 
SrxTr 


in gold, silver, and colors. 
reed organ and the cnaracteristic Mason & Ilamlin excellence, up to $900 for the largest size. 
Styies between $73 and $200. Sold ako for easy payments. Catalogues free. 


’ THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO0., * 


154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E. 14th St. (Onion Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Buffalo Lithia Water. 


FOR BRIGHTS DISEASE UF THE KIDNEYS, GOUT. 
RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEUMATISM, STONE -IN 
THE BLADDER, DYSPEPSIA ETC. RESIDENT 
PHYSICIANS OF THE HOT SPRINGS, BOTH OF 
ARKANSAS AMD VIRGINIA, ATTEST THE VIR- 
TUES OF THIS WATER IN THESE PAINFUL 

MALADIES. 


THE SPRINGS AT YOUR DOOR. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General U. 8S. Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of 
the Mind and Nervous System in the University of New York, ete. 

** | have for some time made use of the Boffalo Lithia Water in cases of affections of the Nervous 
System. complicated with Bright’s Nisease of the Kidneys, or with a Gouty Diathnesis. The reeults have 
heen eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many yeare been a favorite remedy witb me in like cases, 
bat tee Buffsio Water certainly acte better than any extemporaneonus solution of the Lithia Salte, and is, 
moreover, better borne by the stomach. I also often preser'be it in those cases of Cerebral Hyperemis, 
resulting from over- mental work—in which the condition called Nervous Dyspepsia exists—and generally 
with marked benefit." 


Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, ef New York. Professor of Institutes and Practice of Medicine, Medica! Depart- 
ment University of New York, Visiting Physician Beilevue Hospital, Consalting Physician Cuarity 
Hor pital, New York. 

** Por the past four years I bave used the Buffalo Lithia Water in the treatment of Chronic Interstitial 
Nepbritis* occearing in Gonty and Rheumatic subjecta, with the most marked benefit. Ia all Gouty and 
Rheomatic A ffections I regard it a# higtly efficacious 

* Ziemesen ir his great work, ‘‘ The Cycilorwdiaof the Practice of Medicine. ” under ths head ot ‘‘ Inter- 
etitial 1: femmat on of the Kidnevs (that is, terstitial Nevhritis). ‘The patholog state of the 
Kidnevs at presert designated by the sbove pame (along several other names) represents the third stage 
of what is known by authors a» Bright's Disease, and is alleged to be the final resuit of d ffuse Ne, hritis. 


Dr. Parvey L. Byrd, of Bel imore, President and Professor of Ubsteetrics and Diseases of Women and 

Caudren in the Baltimore Medica! College, formerly Professor of Practical Medicine, etc. 

‘I have witnessed the best results from the action of the Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2, in 
Chronic Gout, Kheamstic Gout, Rhnenmatism, Gravel and Stone in the Bladder, ardI do not esitate to 
express the syrah that in all diseases depending upon or having their origin in Uric Acid Diathesia, it 
is unesrpaseed, if, indeed, it is «qualed by any water thas far knowa to the profession. It is powerfally 
antacid and especially efficacious in what is commonty known as Acid Dyspepsia.” 


Dr. G Halstead Royland, Professor of Surgery Bultimore Medical College, Late oe French Army 

(decorated), C responding Member Cincinnati Academy of Medicine, €tc. 

*‘ Ihave made freqnent and free use of the Ruff«lo Lithia Waters in my a In Stone in th 
Bladder of the Red L.thic Acid, and the White Phosphatic Deposit, the solvent power of Spring No 
2 ia upmistekabie. The bert which I bave wi neseed from any rem: dy in Gout have been from 
this water, in wiich its solvent action opon the Uric Acid Deporit is equally evident. I:s value, how- 
ever, in such cases is by no means |!mited to ita so. vent power over these deposits, but meets the more 
important indication, that of so changing the D athesis on which the formation d: pends, as to prevent 
re-formation. In Acid Dyspepsia I bave found it a remedy of great efficiency.” 

Dr. Algernon 8. Garnett, Resident Phy*ician}Hot Springs, Arkansas, Surgeon (retired) U. 8. Navy. 

** My experience in the useof Boffalo Lithia Water is limited to the treatment of Gout, Rheuma- 
tiem, and that hybrid disease, Rbenumatic (8° called). which ia in contradisiinction to the Rbeuma- 
toid Arthritis of Garrod. 1 have had excellent resulta from this water in there sffections,. bothin m 
own person, ard in the treatment of patients for whom I bave prescribed it. Of course, the remedi 
agent is its contamed Alkalies ar dtheirsolvent properties. Hence it is a prophylactic as well as a remedy 
in Nephritic Colic and forming Caiculi, when due to a redundancy of Lithic Acid.” 

Dr. W. Towles, University of Virginia, Membeg Medical Society of Virginia, and Former Resident Physi- 
cian at the Hot Springs, Virginia. 

** Ia Gout, Rheumatic Gont. Rheumatism, Stone in the Bladder, and all diseares dependent upon the 
Uric Acid Diathesir, 1 know of no remedy at all comparabie to Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 3.” 


This water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5 per case at the Springs. Springs pamphict 
sent to any address. 

P. SCHERER & CO. FF. SCBIEFFELIN & CO, New York City, JNO. WYETH & BRO., 
JOHNSTON, HALLOWAY & CO, Philadelphia, Avent. 


Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


MUSICIANS GENERALLY UNR'k ALED 
4 
| 
Wilsenta Magnetic Ins maintain an active cir- \ 4 | 
and prevent Coughs and O = 
in. oles are very thin. RAGE MARK 
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ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


A Positive Revolution in the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


It applies Medicated 
Air to the mucous linin 
of the Nose, Throat an 
Lungs ALL-NiGut—erght 
hours out of the tiwenty- 
four—whilst sleeping as 
usual. Itisa mechanical 
Pillow, containing reser- 
voirs for volatile medi- 


: eine and valves to control 
; its action. No pipes or 
‘ ‘Being C ED. tubes. The medicine and 
i Being CUR : balms used in these re- 

; servoirs are the most healing and curative known to medical 


science. Perfectly safe, comfortable and pleasant. 


Sufferers from CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and 
WELL-ADVANCED CONSUMPTION, can be 
CURED by the PILLOW-INHALER. 

Hannan J. Bauer. Winthrop, Me., says: Having been cured 
of Catarrb by the Pittow-Innaces, I heartily recommend it.” 

Miss Mansu. 231 North Twelfth St., Philada.. says: 
have used the aud cau speak positively 
of its merits as a cure fur Catarrb.” 

Mas. M. J. CuHapwicx, Mullica Hill, N. J.. says: hed 
Catarrh for fifteen years, and was going into Consumption. 
The Prutow Innacer has wrought such a cure for me that I feel 
I cannot de tes much to spread the knowledge of it to others.” 

Rev. A. N. Dantes. Smiths Landing. N.Y., says: sincerely 
recommend the Pittow-InHaLer Wo wy friends who bave Luug, 
Throat or Catarrb troubie.” 

Explanatory Circular and Book of Testimonvils sent 


free. Address, THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRICE $25.00 PER 100 COPIES. 


| A Music Book Worth Having. 


160 pp., fine paper, large type; by Bischoff, Pres- 
brey, Perkins and Rev, J. E, Rankin, D.D. 

The music !n Gospet Be ts {is such that children 

can sing, the melodies all **taking.’* and the words 

sclected with great care. No **doggerel rhymes’’ 

appear in the book. If you want a rea'ly good 

book, get GosPet Betis. Sample copy by mall for 
25 cents in postage stamps. 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 
205 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


RINTING 


Price from 55 kinds of 
75 cents ty blank cards 
$150. Circu for 10 cents. 
lars free. 


JOSEPH WATSON, 


Book of type, cuts, 
19 Murray St., N.Y 


&c., 10 cents. 


WORKERS. | 


TH T INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 16-page il- 
lustrated journal of ail Art Work, Brass Hammering, 
Embroidery, Carving, Modelling. For ist, 

EXTRA FULL-PAGE STUDIES IN COLOR, MONTH- 

LY; also regular tuli-sized double-sheet working desigu 

supplements. Questions promptly answered in the pee. 
and sugvestions given without charge. Established 187s. 

The only art paper giving coloured supplements. 3.00 a 
Bix and three months subscriptions reccived. Send 
in stamps for sample copy and catalogue of illlustr’": 

anecial handbooks on at! af Art Work, Mention 
: this paper. WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St., N.Y. 

Extra long fringe, double Cards 

ecards, choice imperted and 
\American subjects. Price, 3. each and up 
wards. The ordinary 30c. fringed card for 
Oc.; 40c. card for iso. Beautiful fan, palette, 
and other shaped cards (not fringed), Lio. 


— each. Large iliustra:ed catalogue free. Ad- 
dress, DAVID C. CUOK, 4 street, Chicago, Li. 


RINGED CHRISTMAS 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


EFEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail, 
at post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, yoru 
choice, all laLeled, for $13 12 for $2; 19 for $3; 
26 for $43 35 for $5; 75 for $10; 100 for $13 
4@-Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
—®©®) pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., ~* 


Passe Graower« Weat Grove, Cheater Co... Pe 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
R’S 


Warranted absolutely pur’ 
‘vocoa, from which the excess 0! 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowrovot or Sugar. 
aud is theretore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing 
strengthening, easily digested, anc 
admirably adapted for invalids ar 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


AKER %.0%., Dorchester, Mass 
HRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


letters for cutting up te 
make suitable sentences, textx,etc. Red, eight 
inches high, five alphabets, Sic.; blue, six inches 
high, five alphabets, 25c.; green, four inches 
bigh, five alphabets, 200.; five each, Tuc. 
: Stars, 34 inches, 100 for 250. Paper Chaina. 
Glazed paper, assurted colors, in strips % of an inch wide, 5% 
bong, for paper ci.ains; 600 strips, assorted, enough for 140 feet, 
fie. Gold and Silver Paper, four sheets assorted for 25e. 
8 inches, 15e. per duzen; 11 inches, per dozen. 

aper Lanterns, fancy colored paper. bucket shape small . 
size, fe each; large size, l2c. each. ecoration Plece, 
size 3x4 feet, Christmas Bel! and Holly, in colors, with motte: 
* Glory to God Ip the highest, on earth peace, good wil! toward 
mer’ Priee, All postpaid. Illustrated eatalogue free. 
DAVID C. COOK, 46 Adams Bt., e 


V. 


nt 


Drawers of a Ca?inet. 


on 50 New Chromo, our pack 
luc.; 40 Transparent, very fine, 

-; Mixed Cards, luc; 25 Gold Bdge, 12 Bev- 
eled Gold Edge, 10c.; 25 Acquaintance Cards, 10c.; 25 
Horseshoe Chromo, l0c.; 12 Slipper Cards, 15c.; 12 Pa- 
risian Gems, uame hidden by hand holding 30c.5 
12 Photograph Cards, send photograph, we will return 
it, He. Ageut’s Outfit, lic, An elegant Premium for 
every order amounting * $1. or more, given free. We 
have the largest variete of any Card house in the World 


in any quantity, at very low 
prices, send stamp for price-list, ress 
HUB CARD CO., 149 Milk St., BOSTON, Mass. 


YOUR NAME 
art 


twhen wanted, 


of one hundred or more. 


none iree, 


adapted to any requirement. 


HRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL. 


Prize Christmas Cantata, with music, etc., 


The small cut shows one of the Files or fd’ 
The index in each = 
File has 25 divisions, giving us muny spaces 
or compartments fur separating the pupers, 


thereby assuring quick access to any Ictter 


OVER 6,000 IN 


These Cabinet Letter Files are made in many sizes, ranging from the smallest of six Files to those 
As lately improved, they combine all the desirable points wanted in a complete Letter 
File; are clegantly and substantially made, the wood-work being of the best scasoned Black Walnut, veneered, 
with fittings of brass and steel, nickel-plated. 


Amberg’s “PEERLESS” Cabinet Letter File 
Breakfast 


it} 


- 

right 


> 


USE. 


They can be arranged for any class of correspondence, and 


Illustrated Catalogue on application to 


CAMERON, AMBERG, & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


copies for Sample, Ten fret, 
fifteen feet, $1256. Santa Clause Maska, for Santa 
Claus farce, long white beard, ce. Entertainment 
Tickets. “lanxs in colora, per 10 (sanipie free) 
Programme Blanka, in colors, per mple 
free). Costume Mottoce, or boubons, 80c. perdozen. Tab- 
lean Fire, escorted or all one color, Ove pastiles for He Com 
plete catalogue free BD. O. COOK, 66 Adams street, Chicage. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


No.1 Suit 


Terre, #62 
Plueh, $632. 


eent* 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, ete. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New Xork. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufactu.e those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Charehes, 


Tewer Clocks, etc.. ete. Prices = 
and catalogues sent free. ORR 
& Co., Baltimore, Md AN QORCHES 


69 Duane Street, New York. 71 & 73 Lake Street. Chicago. 27 Little Britain, London. 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


that will play any tune, and that any 
one, even a child, can operate. 


The nette has gained such a world-wide reputation, that s 
lengthy description of it is not necessary. Jt be sutticient to 
Say that it is PERFECT ORGAN that pays mechanicaily ail the 
sacred airs, ot med music, rungs, dances, etc. ete. It consists of 
| three stron ‘llows and sect of reeds with EXPRESSION box and 
BWELL. strip Of perforated paper represents the tune, and it 
is only necessary to place the paper tune in the instrument, as 
shown in the icture, and turn the handle, which both operates 
the bellows and prope!s the paper tune. The perforations in the 
paper aiiow the right reeds to sound and a pertect tune is the 
result, pee in time, execution, and effect, withoutthe least know!- 
? edge of music being required of the perturmer: even a@ jittie 
child can operate it; as igshown in the picture, a littie girl is playing 

sung and her playmates are singiug the words, Jt istuned in the 
key best suited forthe human voice to sing by. It interests and enter- 
tains both old and young, assists in training the voice and AFFORDS 
HOUBS OF BOCIAL AMUSEMENT. The Organetta is perfect! represented 
‘e by the picture. It is made Of solid black walnut, decorated in gut, and 
both handsome and o.namental. ‘Phe price of similar instruments has 
hitherto been $5, andthe demand has constautly increased unti! now there 
are Over 75,000 in use. We are encouraged to place the Orgauetta onthe market at 
this greatly reduced price, believing thatthe sale will warrant the reduction. The 
—, : Organetta though similarin construction is an tmprovement 
upen our well-known Organctte, which sells tur and 

$lv. It contains the sa:ine number of reeds and 
Sthesametunes. Ovrotieristhis: Onre 
ceint of we will send the 
Organetta by express to any ad- 
dress, and include FREE %3.50 
- worth of music, or on 
BS we will send it with over 81.50 
we 


xing and 
- These are agent's prices. and we 
will appoint the first purchaser from any 
town our agent, if he so desires. Addrese, 


The Massachusetts Organ 
|Co., 57 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Beils of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Sehools, Fire Alarms,Fartma, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Cataioue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorablv known to the puble since 
1628 Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarn. 
and other beils: also Chimes and Peals 


Meneely & Co., West Troy. N.Y 


Vill wach Cleaner, Easier, and wit 


ind Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


GEISLER, ‘ub like a Wrin Made of m 


Eighth Street, New York. 


Church Furniture. Banners. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


ory. Our agents allover the couutry 


er to editor 


4Avertisementin The Christian Union. 


from $75 to $200 per month. Retail pri 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebra 


KEYSTONE, WRINGERS AT 


mes THE KEYSTONE, 


WASHER.. 


Less Injuryto 
‘lothes than any other in the World. We challenge 
ny manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 
ivery Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
The only 
Vasher that can be clamped to an Kee +m 
eadbic 
ron,galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 
nachines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri-¢ 


OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And all giving perfect satisfaction. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


naking 


ce, 87. 
a "% 


WHOL 
AMS & 


ESALE PRICES, 


CO., Eric, Pa. 


EST | 
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The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
{ they cannot be distinguished 
‘ from silk velvets. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


The most Fashionable Dress 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market, 


Nonpareil” 


P 
one is the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet ; it is produced 
‘in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets. 


WHOLESALE TRADES SUPPLIAD BY SHAKY & FITHIAN, NEW TORK. 


LYONS FACE 


FAST PILE 
CGUARANTEED. 


Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 
** Nonpareil Velveteen.” — 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Considerable excitement prevalls in 
Clermont Co., Oaio, over the reported 
discovery of gold about three miles from 
the place where in 1869 attempts were 
made to discover it. | 

—It appears that Lord Lorne is not to 
remain long out of office. Cable dis- 
patches say that influences are at work 
with a view to making Lord Lorne the 
Viceroy of Ireland. 

—Another fearful colliery explosion 
occurred at the Moorfield Colliery, Lan- 
cashire, Eaogland, November 7, and 
out of one hundred and ter miners im- 
prisoned in the mine, over sixty-three 
were killed. 

—$150 000 was given to Princeton 
College last week by a wealthy New 
York lady for the purpose of placing the 
Department of Pailosophy on a working 
basis. Mrs. Robert L. Stuart is the 
donor, and the gift is to honor the mem- 
ory of her late husband and his brother, 
Alexander Stuart. 

—Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, of the opera- 
builjing firm of Giibert & Sullivan, 
has just built himself a new house in 
South Kensington, costing, exclusive 
furniture, etc., more than $150,000. It 
must pay to write nonsense rhymes for 
light opera, judging from Mr. Gilbert’s 
modest expenditures. 

—A dispatch from Rio Janeiro says 
that one Dr. Domingos Freire has begun 
the practice of vaccinating persons witb 
& preparation calculated to prevent yel- 
low fever. Five out of six people vac- 


cinated auffered slight eruptions of ye'-| 


low fever, and the doctor believes they 
are proof to the ravages of the disease. 

—It is said that Prince Bismarck and 
Count Calnoky, Prime Minister of Aus- 
tria, are favorable to the re-establish 
ment of the kingdom of Poland, and 
will, if possible, devise means to bring 
about such a result. Prince Bismark is 
also said to entertain strong hopes that 
the project will filad favor with Russia. 

—At Madison, Wisconsin, November 
8, the entire roof, inside walls, iron and 
stone columns of the new south wing of 
the Capitol fell in, causing the death of 
four persons and injuring twenty others. 
The accident is supposed to have been 
caused by the sinking of the iron pillars 
of the second story into the plank on 
which they rested. 

—The committee having charge of 
arrangements for celebrating the centen- 
nial anniversary of the evacuation of 
New York by the British are taking 
active measures toward carrying out the 
celebration on a large scale, and the 
public will not only have achance of 
subscribing funds, but will doubtless ge: 
their money’s worth of display and fire- 
works. 

—A severe wind-storm struck the city 
of Buffalo, N. Y., at three o’clock P. M 
Friday, November 9, and for ten minutes 
ravaged the city with all the fury of the 
hurricane. One unfinished building was 
thrown down, and four workmen killed. 
The cause of the disaster is ascribed to 
the cheapness and flimsiness of construc- 
tion of the building, which was one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, eighty feet 
wide, and four stories high. 

—The famous Fisheries Exhibition 
which has been drawiag large crowds 
in London for months was closed with 
formal ceremonies on O:stober 31. Tae 
Prince of Wales, with his suite, was in 
attendance, and made a speech of some 
length and small interest, to judge from 
the cabled reports of it. We fancy his 
Royal Highness can make a better after- 
dinner speech than one in cold blood 
with the fisheries for a subject. 

—Althcugh the trouble between France 
and Spain arising from the recent dem” 
Onstrations against King Alfonso ip 
Paris has been practically settled, it 
would seem that still another cause for 
Offense will arise from the contemplated 
visit of the German Crown Prince to the 
Spanish Oourt. He will be in Madrid 


for one week, and it will be strange if 


France does not misconstrue this ex- 


change of royal courtesies into another 
imaginary insult to herself. 


FACTS ARE STUBBORN 
THINGS. 


Is there anything in any of the numerous 
aivertisements of the Royal Baking Powder 
to show that the Royal does not use Ammonia 
and Tartaric Acid as cheap substitutes for 
Cream of Tartar? Or is there any charge, 
or the slightest insinuation in those adver- 
tisements, that Cleveland's Superior Baking 
Powder contains anything but the purest 
Grape Cream of Tartar and Bicarbonate of 
Soda, with a small portion of flour as a 
preservative ? 

Ammonia and Tartaric Acid produce a 
cheap leavening gas, which is not to be com- 
pared, in the practical test of baking, with 
the more desirable Carbonic Acid gas gener- 
ated by the exclusive use of the expensive 
Cream of Tartar. 

Use Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder 
and jadge for yourself of its superiority. 


WORTHY 
Of Confidence. 


AYER’ e' Sarsaparilla is a medicine that 
during nearly 40 vears, in nll 
purts of the w orld, his proved its etti- 
cacy as the best blood alterative known 
to medical science. 
SARSA PARILLA (extracted from 
the root of the 
— Honduras Sarsaparilla) is its 
ase, and its powers are enhanced b 
the extracts of Yellow Dock and Stil- 
lingia, the Todides of Potassium and 
Iron, and other potent ingredients. 

S your blood vitiated by derangements 
of the digestive and assimilatory func- 
tions? is it tainted by Serofula? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Contagious Disease? 

THE leading physicians of the United 
States, Who know the composition 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, say that 
nothing else so good for the purifica 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharmacy. 
ONLY by the use of this remedy is ft 
possible for a person who has 
corrupted blood to attain sound health 
and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. 
THOROUGHLY effective renovation 
of the system must 
include not only the removal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enrich- 
ment and the strengthening of the 


Vital organs. 
RELIABL witnesses, all over the 
world, testify that this 
work is better accomplished by AYER’S 
— than by any other 
remed 
BLOOD that is corrupted through dis- 
ease is made pure, and blood 
weakened through diminution of the 
red corpuscles ‘is made strong, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
the blood and building 
PURIFYING up the system require 
time in serious cases, but benefit will 
be derived from the use of AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA more speedily than 


from anything else. 
for which like effects are 


MEDICINE falsely claimed, is abun- 


dant inthe market, under many names, 
but the only preparation that has stood 
the test of time, and proved worthy of 
the world’s confidence, is 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists: Price 1; 
gix bottles for $5. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case.of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by etating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Unton. 


| 


8-8 CHRISTHAS ENTERTAINMENTS 


Senday-echool workers in varioes part. 
4 the ceentry, containing something of inter- 
est to every Suuday-school superintende t. 
Nothing like is ever lasued before. 
ili send free te any ene sending us 
a liet of all the Sanday-schooi Su on as 
ents tm the place. AVID ©. COOK, 
Adams street, , 


IF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and sat 
isfactory Corsct as regards 
Health, Comfort and Ele 
gance ‘of Form,"’ be eure 
and get 


Madame Foy’s Improved 


CORSET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


It 1s particularly adapted 
by all ond of dress. 
ale by all leading d 
ers. Price by mail $1. 20 OY we HARMON 
& CO., New Haven, Cent 


WE WANT 100 BOOK AGENTS 


for the grandest and /astest se book ever published, entitled 


OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 


For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, Humor, an 
Tender Pathos, it is without a peer. Just a eted by : 30 < a 
our greatest Authors, including Elizabeth Stuart Phelpa, 
Jiarrvet Prescott Spofford. H. B, stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
Larcom Clemmer, Marton Harland, and 18 others. hey 
give, for the first ime, the true Story of the Lives and Deeds ° Frc 
famous women. It is Superh/y liluetrated. Ministers say ° 
speed tt.”” ‘Tens of thousands aie waiting for it, and Pion 
sell 10 to 20 aday. C Positively the heat chance to make 
mae? ever offered. Send for Circulars, Extra Jermes, &c., to 


TON & ©: Conn. 


CHRISTMAS Seas: 


Booka, lc. each. and apwards; beautiful books, Mec, to 2c. 
Christmas Book-Marka Silk, with mottees, and ive. 
each. Christmas Carda. Fans, Paicttes, Em boseed, etc., 14a. 
te lic. each. Frin Cards. Long fringe, double card, 
Se. and upwards eal Flowers. Rea! pressed Sowers, on 
card, holiday mottoes Basket work, for 
candy bags (very pretty), Pocket Knives, fancy im- 
ported. Seleaora, Se. Cons struction Sheeta, in colors. 
eandy. with nan- 

Jernucopias, fancy aper, siz 
&. GIinB iblea, tedges, Lovely Bible, $1.50 
for $'.75. Famflly Riblea, Dictionar ete., 
Large iHustrated Catalogue free. DAVID Cc. ‘Coo, 


OF 


lo eearch of useful information 

bould subscribe at once for Vick’s 
Illu-trated Slonthly Magazine. 
containing 33 pa«ees month'y. score 
fine ilinst-ations and beautifu’ 
¢u.vscuypiate,. Price 81.25a year ; clubs of five, 85 
Specimen numbers 10 cents 

VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN STAMPING for 
ies ERY, With our STAMPING PATTEKNS lor 
Kensington, Arasene, Outline, Braid 


Work, &c. Easily transferred to any fabric or material and 
can be used ahundredtimesover. {QO fuil sized working 


Patterns including Flowers, Corners, Borders, Scollops, 
Braid Strips, outiipe figures, and your own initial letters 
for handkerchiefs, hat bands &€c.. with Powder, Pad and 


directions for working, allfor 6O cents, postpaid. 
Book of 100 designs for Embroidery, Braiding &e 25C, 


Our Booxw, ** Manual of Needlework,’ is ac mplete in- 
struetor in Kensingto mn, Arasene and allother bra: ches ot 
ag idery, Knitting Tattin, Crocheting Lace Mak ing, 


35 cents: Four for $4 .00. All the abe vrefor .00. 
Pub. Ce, 47 Barclay Street, New ork 


zHRISTMAS TREE DECORATIONS 


« For 61.10 we send set for medium-sized tree, 
containing 18 candles, 12 fancy coruucepias, 423 
iit, eolered, and other faney ornaments, im all 
12 pleces. Per $2.85 we send 24 large candies 
18 fancy ceraucopias, and 47 gilt, colored an 
other fancy ernaments, some very beau'iful; aise 
18 ball balance candle hol ‘ers. and 6 with 
fancy brilliant eelored refiecctors. a'se 
‘lights. reflectors. brilliant chains, geid meee, etc., 
at lowest prices. Lilustrated ea alegue DaViv 
GC. COOK, 46 Adams street, Chicage. 


GREATAMERICAN ADIES: S 


fered. Now's vour time to net up 
orders foreur cele bruted Teas 
and Coffees, 111 secure a beanti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Ten Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Mosa Rose Dinner Set, or Goid Band Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT a FRICAN TEA CO. 


ComMPANY 


. O. Box 239. l and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
a & Return to r« with TE 
ut is CTS. & you'll get by 
A OF GOODS 


RE MO NEY, n One 
than anything else in America. AbsoluteC 
Need nocapital. M. Young,173Greenwich 8t.N 


HOTELS. 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTIETH STREET, N. Y. 
(Opposite Cathedral.) 
Conducted on European Plan, witb » 
Restaurant of Unsurpassed 
Excellence. 
RECEPTIONS, DINNER 8 


WEDDING*, 


AND LUNCHES A SPECIALTY. 
WETHERBEE & FULLER. PROPBIETORS. 


United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 
N.Y. 


4 j \ 
PLACE IT IN YOUR SAFE, 
Invest $3 for $10.0)0 Accident Policy with $60 
Weekly Indemnity in the 


UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 

320 and 322 Broadway. N. Y., 
and pace it in your safe. Twenty-five dollars a 
year wil carry this insurance, and should miefort- 
une overtake yon in the way of fata! or disabling 
injury, there will never be cause to regret your 
forethought and prudence. European permits with- 
out extra charge. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER: 
Write for Cirenlar aud Application Blank, and, 
when eceived, fill ont your application, enclose 84, 
and forward it to the Necre tary at New York, on re- 
— of which a policy wiil be promptly’ mailed 
you. 


CHARLES B PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.). Pres’t. 
JAMES P. TUHER, Sec'y. 


THE 


LIKE THE 


EMINGTON RIFLE 


UNEXCELLED BY ANY. 


General Office, Tlion, N. Y. 


EMINGTON 
BLING MACHINE, 


Sure to Give Satisfaction. 


New York Office, 283 Broadway. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


COOK'S 


IMMENSE SAVING! IMMENSE IMPROVEMENT! 


de not hesitate to commend them as the best of any.” 
—Ree. B. Corwin. D. D.. Raeine, Wis. They give unbounded 
L. Hodge, , Kan. sia 
years’ —L B. Davis, Lodi. “Th 
interest bas ine per cent.” —J. Branch- 
ville, NW. 0. ** Our sehool the rest In this part of country, 
and we owe it to sapplies.""— Geo. W. Pinch, Auburn, Cal 
Doubied « var school ina few weeks. — 
¥. Sehveoi gaining every Sabbath. '"— Those. Purvis, 
deria+d, Ont. * Beheol has grown nearly twice as large.’ — 
F. Wilson. Centre, We are having precious revival.” 
Cobb. Me mu 
Golden Cenaer: By far the cheapest publiceticas for 
quaity. quantity. and frequency. Everytning 
p reand heipful” Chaeataagua Democrat: When we 
mention his name im connection with asy Sunday- -sehoo! 
ture, it is suTiclent gwarantee of its exceilence.”” Central 
Methediat: * Whatever Mr. Cook puts “is hand to is gives 
life and energy.” Boston Congregationaliat: * Mr. Cook 
ver'ises Enormous te Sunday-schools." 
LESSON HE LPs for and scholars in Ove grades. 
Teachers Helps Me. e 
lie. per yer. PAPERS ve , and Ile, 
: sample 10. MAPS, 80544 
Pp w Testament, cloth, $1.50 ; en rollers, iron 
TEACHER'S L IBRARY, ten books, fer $1.50, con. 
CERT LIBRARY, W kinds: for 25e. 
CARDS, three 25-cent pack RONG 
HME $3 per “wr ty ACH- 
ERs’ BIBLE sin B BLES, 
45e., @e., $i and $1.25. AMILY B EX, $3.20 coon) 
OF HOPE sUPriies ail kinda, 
at le west prices. Uustrated 


DAVID C. "COOK, 46 Bt, Chicago. 


$66: a week in yourown town. Terms and $8 outfit 
free. Address H. Hautet & Co., Portland, Me. 


rday at home. Samples worth 8%f 
$5 to $20 idress STINSON & Portiond. 
$72 A WEEK, 812 a day at home easily made, Coney 

Outtit free. Address Trux & Co., Augusta, 


+ HRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL 


Prize Christmas Cantata, with music, etc., 0 


Clans farce, long white beard, 4ve. Entertainment 
Tickets. 4lan«s in colors, 26¢. per (sampie 


THE ANTI-STYLOCRAPH PEN 


| Is not a STYLOGRAPH or point writer, BUT A TRUE PEN. Send for Circular. Sold by all Stationers. 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CO.,8 Bond 8t., New York, 


as Nae Suggestions for Decorations, Entex 
RISTI A esllection of tiens from leadta Wad Yj, 
4 ~ 
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red, 
Une 
a 
leau Fire, assorted or al! one color, Ove pastiles for 30e. Com 
plete catalogue free. D. C. COOK, 4 Adams street, Chicage. 


